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v.'as conncacd with the Hindu newspaper and the A5<ociated Prc 5 < 
of India and more tlian a dozen journals all over India, through 
the critical period of his sojourn in Pakistan, brought face to face 
with the currents and cross-currents of Karaciii politics and the 
Jinnah regime, until he now finds him>elf the editor of Bifiar’s 
lending newspaper, The Searchlight, founded by my valued friend< 
Sachchidanand Sinha, Hasan Imam and P. R, Das and as^ocintcvl 
with the names of Babu Rajendra Prasad and the present Chief 
Minister of Bihar. 

It is not as well known as it should be hou he eotuinued 
at the risk of his own life, to work in Karachi in the troubled po-t- 
partilion days until he had to effect a perilous and cotnpubnry 
migration. 

After the lapse of a sufficient period to allow fur the fnrnmtioa 
of a tletached opinion and calm consideration of the events of the 
critical years he spent in Pakistan, he ha-- nou attcmptctl in thl-. 
book entitled Peeps into Pakistan to make a survey of the p-»!itk- 
and personalities of that newly created state. 

He begins with an acute analysis of the mental charactcri-'tic- 
t)f Jinnah who is generally regardetl as the Creator of Ikaki<t.ui. 
He points out with a true umlcrstanding of human ttunive .nsul 
backgrouml how Jinnah who started as a fervent Itidi.an XatiouAh t, 
was successfully played upon by tircum‘'tancc. 'fijr boot, 
with the story of the early attempt-, to jettle the I Hndu-Mu-run 
s'-sue and the meeting-, which were arranged lu-tUfen. him .uni 
tertaitj Bengal learlejs. He a'-vrihe-- the failurt"- ot -'-unr of th- 
iater atfeinjvt-. to the cl.r-h »)f jter finnlitirN h,-. 'vr-a hwilar 
Vallahhhinu P.itel rttul fim'.nh. He al-o tiarratc' the 'ulet rrate .-n 
ititfictu's within the fold of ilir Muslim D-a-.ru*' in I i*. .uel ?h 
Runjal) .-itsd the varSeg.'Urd tcutic-i of KhaUqut'.’.O!'. m, t’e- ft. 
of the .Miolitn 1 /'a'.jue Lahore rv'-ohitl'm of ’-I ih- o.**’ 

.i v.duabl'- .Kunittt the origiind jniti.ti npo t<i |tn; '.h oa 


the fi.trt <*! 


fit" (*o:i -n .>?5vr eToiu« t:*. lift :1 '’.‘.d. 


h'/'.-hh 



in'-i'-tinj; on thr srpnration of Sirxi the f f)nMit!uir)n of the then 
North Wc'-t I'Votitifj rto\it’.it C-ou-rnorV. Pnnhu'e. 

But. :*.*• hh.'irtttn rii;h:!y p i;’.;, uut Jinn;ih w.-'.s e.t the .’Uart 
(U’fuiitrlv oj5p<f.r(l in thr ol P.'.tt Blaiu aiifl tin; details 

.arc I’ivctt of a little l.ni'V-;; ittif. icv. hep.veen Jiuiiah, Sarojiui 
Naiiht .liiil othr.”., wh'-tt ir, foilnv ir.v!; !h. iv-'-atuV. icic.'is, Jinnali 
n‘;rrtcd that Siini, wldt); v..-.-. Ittriia in initii.-uurc mid tvas 
di^tiuyui'hrd hv tin- esc.i' r< a.nd •eeial tolerance of the 

Sitni Mu’ditu';. thir in th.r tn.ii:; to tin ir nilture, v.ns the key 
to tin* ’■ohitio;! of th.c !niit:!n jirohliui. It is jejinrtcd that 
then jititt.ah rtnidi.a' e>; it Sitni’ • piohlciu was solved he 

nould rcallv Irecotnc th.e tissti'-i ' ni'cot Indian unity, /vt that time 
it v.‘a<. taken, for '.p.’.nitd he lititi.'.h. .Mr--. Naidii and matiy others 
th.ai Baki'-t.ati noidd ncvir tom - into heiny ijecause iMigland would 
he apainst it. 

Sh.artna '.ti'c*- a nu’-t ititeti" tin" .'ncouttt of the birth of Sind 
as a separate pro-, jtnr. of tlie formation of the Hidayatallah 
Ministry fat the in-tante of Sir 1/ttnelot (»r.'d)am) and of IIida\at- 
allnh hiisn-elf a-- a hutnatt p.'iratiox v.lio, Sharmn heliese.s, nas not 
in realitv :\ (ojittnunali* t, hut ottiy a per;on v.ho wanted pov.cr at 
all cost'-. A \'crv remarkahl'- ]>-•!! piiiure is drawn of Hidasatallah s 
coniplcN prrsonaiitv. (>f hi- miimrous Hindu friends and his 
generous instincts, the political crisis winch led to the defeat 
of the Hidav.'uallah niini-irv. 

Allah Baksh. win. succced'ed iiim is dc-scrihed as c.ssenua ly an 
honest m.an who paid very de.arly for his cltoice of Nihchaldas 
Vazirani, a modern Vicar of I’ray, as Ins colleague. It v.as at ms 
stage that the Congress Party in the Sind Assembly made ns 
compact with ilie .Muslim Iz.-ague and Smd s first League . 
v.-as formed. Niltchaldas having succeeded m getting into tn-> 
Ministry .also. 

In chapter VII of this hook under the heading uc : co 

Jhwah’s Way, Sharrna points out tliat ^ vro-n wav 

faith on Sincl having for the moment j' 

in tile Punjab and in Bengal. A very remarkable a gi 

of Moulana Azad's discussion of Sind politics ; 

including Hoshang N. E. Dinshaw, the also took 

and Muslims belonging to various f^oup. embodied in whar 

part. Tlic conclusions of this conferen - promonop 

'vas known as die “Az.ad Pact" w-hosc baste idea was the promoao 


( } 


of Hinclu-Mwslim accord. Jinnah fiercely rerented thl^ pact and 
its subsequent fate is described in an intcre.'-tin^ chanter Truth, 
First Casualty as Ever, whicli is a siorv of aniucinttlv sordid 


mtnpics. 

In subsequent chapters the action and reaction of v.iriou- 
personalities in Sind politics arc outlined and there i^- .n rcitjarkah!-’ 
description of Sir Hugh Dow’s adminbtration and tisc h 5 *-torv of 
the historic conflicts with the Pir of Patjaro. I’wo of th.e xictitns 
of Sir Hutjh Dow’s wrath were B. T. Thakur, die well known Ban'K 
Manager and Slinxma himself. 

Following upon Gand.hiji’s arrest in !912, Sir Hug’n Dirw 
promptly ordered the arrest of Sira! Omgres'rn^n including 
Jairarndns Dnulntrain, wlio was then engaged in .aSTordiiig relief 
to the victims of a devastating flood. B. T. 'Fnakur made a ‘t.tt'*- 
nient. v.ltich Sh.arma ptthlishcd in iltc CaZ'-ttr utuf/-: 

the heading “A Wnm: CoNsrinAtn” and ihcrcnjwn there t anw alv.-.r 


the several attempts to nuirMc Sharm.i’s paper. 

'I’hc .store of die prosecution of Khiihro and of 
calls Thr 'Martyraou: of Allah llal Ai furu'rhr^ 


vdi.-.f Sh.irtU'- 
.1 retnarlndiF 


psychological problem. 
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Hussain liidayaiallah lo subinii a incinorancluni. Tl»c nicmorati- 
dum which was accordingly prcpatcd, in which Sharnia himself 
assisted, was designed to avoid the partition of the country and it 
proposed a loose Federation. But, events moved very soon there- 
after following upon the Naval Revolt and what Sharma calls a 
psychological hlunder, namely the acceptance of Pakistan as a 
settled fact. 

The Daily Gazette of Karachi changed hands during Sh.arma’s 
ahsence in South India, hut on Mr. Hoshang Dinshaw’s desire he 
contimicd ns its editor. 

The story of Pakistan’s triumph in Sind ; the rise into promi- 
nence of the Daim and of Altaf Hussain, its editor ; the series of 
attempts on Jinnah’s life and his hccoming for all practical purposes 
a close prisoner in Government House ; the widely vocal demand 
that was engineered in Karachi to apjwehend Hindu leaders, who 
were supposed to have organised a revolt against the state ; the 
persccudon hy the Pakistan Terrorist Society of .Sharma himself 
for pleading the cause of the Hindus ; the attempt of a person 
dressed as a Hindu to knife Sharma, being tlte fifth of its kind ; 
the ineffectual endeavour hy Jinnah to protect Sharma himself, 
arc all detailed in a series of notable chapters, which close with an 
account of the inner history of the Kashmir events. 

The Pakistan reverses in Kashmir produced a strong reaction 
in Sind and the anti-Hindu agitation grew in intensity. Sharma 
met Jinnah on his birthday on December 26, 1947. Jinnah wanted 
to know if Sharma was removing his family to India because of 
his apprehensions. He pledged his word to protect his family and 
on tliat basis Sharma left for India and when he returned in 
January 1948, he found that a census of all Hindu households had 
been taken in Karachi and that every Hindu home was subjected 
to looting, the men being assaulted and the women molested. 
Sharma points out that tire only Edndu family house to escape 
depredation was his, tlianks to the army patrol guarding it under 
tlie orders of Jinnah. The Ramakrishna Mission, wliicli had done 
great service botli in Sind and Bengal, was attacked. The inmates 
in the nursing home of Dr. Hemandas were attacked and molested. 
All the persons worshipping in a Sikh temple were attacked, the 
men folk being killed and the women being converted. At this 
juncture Sharma used his influence and contrived to get every 
employee of the Daily Gazette sent off lo Bombay and Sh. la 
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went to Delhi to give an account of the happenings in Sind to the 
Prime Minister, 

On J.anuary 30, 1948, after the as«:assination of Gandhiji. 
the Muslim refugees who were devoted to Grutdhiji wi-.!ird 
to attack Jinnah and the prcmi<^es and the emploveo of 
the Daxvn newspaper, Jn retaliation Gandhiji’s statue u.i'; 
overthrown. With this episode ends Shnrma’s connection t^ith 
Pakistan. 

But, not the least interesting portion of this bex^k arc tho<c 
relating to the aftermath of the inauguration of the new state of 
Pakistan ; of the working of the spoils system and the attetnpt< 
of the job hunters for posts posing as martyrs: the Itentlaeiu^ 
caused by Khnliquaznmnn and others and their jhnngc^ 
of policy; the intcraciiims of Liaquaiali .and Khaliqurrainnn atui 
the disappointments suffered by Jinnah with the Mu'-lim I,eagne. 
Jinnah suggested after the partition of India that the Miolitu 
Ixagttc had fulfilled itself and must he dbsolvcd. His followers 
strongly opposed him and Jinnah was surtos'-i\e!y defr.iterl 
when lie proposed a Ixngue Constitution on a non-tonuminali*? 
basis, Sharma’s ihcorv is tliat Jinnah never really iK'licud that 
Pakistan was coming, hut when it came, it was tO'> lug a prohlctu 


for him to solve. 

In a short chapter. Sharma lias given O'- detail' of terTtlse- 
Hiudu-.MusIim cotifliets ; tin- Pal.fuoon nio’.niU'nt ; the atdtutlt of 


ig.irn 


Afghnni''ian : jinnaii’s failure in Pgypt and the futile j 
of the /)..•:.>! for n Pan Plamie state. In the eiu! jinnah Iv-jenr 
frustrated and was merely an iiu-ffct tua! titular tiejirrln 
ing to Sharma. 


;:3 
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ns the ense may be. ’riiis ImkiI; .‘•er\rs jhe piirpo'-r «»f ^\b;l{ to 
be called the Jottnu}! Ir. limr in I'rrnth liternry history nttd unnld 
be in its wav ns nscfnl to the fninrr iti'^tori.ans a*; the diaiir>i of 
literary men and statesmen begimnm: with I*cpys atni citlminatint; 
with Chnrchill, Cordel Mnll ami (!<»!. that rh.atiy r<i\ini; 

ambassador of Roosevelt. 
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consequence tomorrow when other problems arise for solution 
demanding an urgent answer. But a knowledge of past history is 
an essential background to appreciate what we see around us today 
and what we may expect to happen in the future. Such knowledge 
is furnished by this book. Apart from die instrucuve and interest- 
ing estimates of the chief actors in the political drama, that led 
to the ditdsion of India, it also reveals the oft-forgotten fact that 
patriotic considerations of the true welfare and progress of the 
country are not always die main factors that guide politicians in 
their policies and that they are more often swayed by selfish motives 
for the attainment of power and position and the fulfilment of their 
personal ambitions and ends. Sharma is arresting in his narrative 
and he unfolds his story of recent history in a masterly manner. 


New Delhi, 
September 1, 1953. 


N. Chandrasekhara Aiyar, 
Ex-Judge, Supreme Court of India. 
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sorrow and assure them that nothing was farther from my thought 
or object than to appear smart or take advantage of anybody’s 
helplessness. 

For his very flattering foreword which he had readily contributed 
to this book I am deeply beholden to Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
the illustrious statesman of Southern India. For over forty years it 
has been my privilege to enjoy his confidence and generous support 
in my struggles in life. I am conscious tliat I can never tvipe out 
tlie debt of gratitude I owe to this singularly great man whose 
encouragement and patronage at times of many a trial and tribu- 
lation have helped me to retain my faith in the inherent goodness 
of human nature. 

For his fine Introduction to this volume I am no less beholden 
to my good, old friend, Shri N. Chandrasekhara Aiyar, Judge of 
the Supreme Court of India till not long ago. I may mention here 
that the first proposal tltat the articles should be embodied in book 
form had emanated from his lordship, while yet he was adorning 
tlic Supreme Court Bench, In fact, one day he wrote a flattering 
letter after perusing some of the chapters while tltcy were being 
serialised, saying that the material and tlie manner in which 
I was dealing with the subject would make the book pre- 
eminently fit to be prescribed as a textbook for research study 
in universities. To his prompting I owe the decision to bring 
out the present book. 

Nor can I omit to tender my thanks to the Hon’blc Mr. Justice 
Jugal Kishorc Narayan, the universally respected Judge of the 
Patna High Court, wlto, by his words of encouragement and bene- 
volence, was the unconscious cause of the inspiration to bring out 
this humble attempt in book form. To the many readers of Fhe 
Searchlight, who have been clamouring for an early publication of 
the book, I am no less grateful. To the Bchar Journals Ltd., and its 
Managing Director, I tender thanks for the gracious permissioti 
accorded to me to reproduce the articles which had been 
originally published by The Searchlight as an exclusive feature, 

I dare not entertain such high hopes for this Ikk)!: as arc 
held out for it by Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. But. if 
itj a small measure this eflort should he of any ti'^e to tlu 
liistorian of the future on the look out for unbia‘-ed facts nhict* 
might help him reassess historical values I should feel more th.m 
amplv regarded. Ihe gctteral Mtpport 1 have received for tlu* 
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PEEPS INTO PAKISTAN 

I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Jinnah is generally described as the “arcliitect of Pakistan”. 
Tiiis, however, is only partial truth. The credit for the 
planning, if there was one, was certainly not Jinnali’s. A 
Muslim student in England had given his name to a scheme 
prepared by an ex-member of tlie Steel Frame for the dis- 
memberment of India. That was long before the World War II. 
Jinnah ridiculed the idea in tliose days. He was yet not only 
content but proud to be known as a sturdy Indian nationalist. 
Dming the war, circumstances of which he was not the master 
helped him ply a boat which somebody else had put on the 
high seas. Left to himself, he would never have ventured into 
the sea ; circumstances forced him. And, these circumstances 
were the creation of others. Before gaining an insight into the 
mystery of these elusive personalities who had made it easy for 
Jinnah to play the role of Quaid-e-Azam, it would be necessary 
to look back and make a probe into some unrecorded facts of 
Indian history. 

Let there be no mistalce about it. One who wants to 
imderstand Mr. Jinnah must shed the popular prejudices against 
him. Time was when he was sincerely anxious to settle the 
Hindu-Muslim issue for good. In 1936, he arrived at Calcutta 
to preside over the Bengal Provincial Muslim Students’ Confer- 
ence and was the guest of M. A. Isphahani at 5 Camac Street. 
In response to the invitation of a Calcutta journal, I contributed 
an article on Jinnah and described his greatness as the indefinable 
greamess of personality of whom the British Government was 
afraid even more than it was of the Congress at that time. A 
few anecdotes I had given of Jinnah in that article attracted 
the attention of Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy who suggested that 
I must bring about a meeting between Jinnah and some 
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representative Congressmen of Bengal. Contrary to my expec- 
tation Jinnali readily accepted the suggestion. Five of tlic 
Bengal leaders of whom two are yet alive — Dr. Roy himself and 
Mr. T. C. Goswami, together with three others now 
dead — ^Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, Kiron Shankar Roy and 
Devendra Nath Khan, conferred with Jinnah, for three days 
and nights and finally persuaded him to accept a compromise 
formula whereunder the impending general elections in 
Bengal would be fought on the basis of joint electorate 
mth reservation of seats to the Muslims to tlie tunc of 
50 per cent. This formula which Jinnah expected he 
would get incorporated into the communal award was subject 
to revision at the end of five years when the communities con- 
cerned would review the situation and decide whether reservation 
of seats was necessary any longer. This agreement was subject 
to ratification by the President of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee after whose acceptance of it Jinnah was to approach 
Ramsay Macdonald for an amendment of the Communal 
Award. Sarat Bose who was the provincial Congress chief at 
the time somehow did not fancy this arrangement which, 
therefore, fell tlirough. This stort'^ must be borne in mind in 
assessing Jinnah ’s mind in the year 1936 when he was anxious 
and Mlling to figure as a nationalist leader. 

Now we go to the year 1937 when, after a scries of wrangling 
Mth the British Government the Congress decided at last to 
accept office and power in the provinces. In Bombay, on the 
eve of the Congress acceptance of office, Sarclar Vallai)hbhai 
Patel, as Chairman of the Parliamentary SubGommittce of the 
All-India Congress Committee held a press conference. After 
the meeting dispersed three journalists still happened to stay on. 
and one of them asked Patel what he would do if jinnah 
obstructive. Entirely in a jocular mood, the Sardar retorted; 
"We shall put Jinnah and you in the jail!" I'veryonc laughed 
and there was an end of it. A week or two later, jinnah held a 
press conference at his house. One of the threx* jouniali’'?*- 
ahove referred to nonchalantly told jinnah that Sard.ar Patel 
would put hitn in jail and had ,saiil The nev.spapernwn 
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thought he was joking but Jiiinah took him seriously and really 
thought that the Congress would be so unscrupulous as to 
imprison liim. Whether this unhappy incident influenced him 
in any way I know not. But suddenly he liquidated his legal 
practice at the Bombay High Court Bar and left for England 
in a few months by a P. & O. mail boat. He returned only in 
the middle of 1939 after making sure that in the fastly developing 
world situation the Congress would he obliged to boycott office 
once again and go into wilderness. His first public act on his 
return to India was the celebration by the Muslims of tvliat he 
called “the deliverance day" to express his sense of relief and 
joy at the Congress exit from office. 

A third factor which must be recalled relates to Uttar Pradesh 
which ^vas then called the United Provinces. At the time of 
the 1936 general elections, there were at least three Muslim 
Leagues functioning in U.P. The one led by the Nawab of 
Chattari and the other by another inconsequential Muslim 
owed. their genesis and activity to the inspiration of Sir Harry 
Haig, a former Home Member of the Government of India and 
Governor of U.P. Jinnah’s Muslim League was the third in the 
field. Each one of the three disputed the representative 
character of the other two. Chowdhury Klialiquzzaman, the 
erstwhile Congressman and non-co-operator, had joined Jinnah’s 
League. In those days he was still a Congressman in his views 
but he joined the Jinnah League as a vote ca telling device lest 
othenvise he should be distrusted by his fellow Muslims. With 
Jinnah’s permission, Klialiquzzaman allied himself with the 
Congress and succeeded in routing the rival League at the polls. 
Khaliquzzaman had come to an agreement with Jawaliarlal 
Neliru. The actual agreement was never published. Accord- 
ing to one version, Panditji had agreed that the Congress would 
form a coalition with the Muslim League at the time of taking 
office and Khaliquzzaman had promised that he and his 
successful fellow-Leaguers would sign the Congress pledge. For 
reasons which must be obvious, Khaliquzzaman divulged to 
Jinnah only the first part of the agreement and kept the second 
clause to himself. At the time of the formation of the U.P. 
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Ministry he hesitated to sign the Congress pledge and he was 
kept out. Jinnah thought and said that Randit Nehru had 
broken his word. Klialiquzzaman who knen- that Jinnah was 
wrong in tlte belief dared not contradict him. That was because 
Khaliquzzaman could not muster enough courage to admit to 
his leader that the original agreement included a clause ■ivhich 
required him and his League colle.agncs to sign the Cotigress 
pledge. 

Then we come to the Leagues Lahore resolution of 1940 
which demanded a division of India and the constitution of a 
separate homeland for the Muslims from out of the areas in 
which they tverc in a majority. It is relevant to I'ccall that the 
resolution did not specifically mention the word “Pakistan.” 
That was a term ivhich. Mr. Jinn.ah claitned. ivas given his 
demand bv “the Hindu Comrre.<s”. Bv this time he had become 
an unabashed communalist althoutrh he admitted to me once at 

O 

Karachi that he really did nor favour the dismemberment of 


India. But of this in a sub.ccqucnt chapter. In the Madras 
scssiott of the League in the cold weather of 1940, Pakistan 
became the ofiicial creed of the Muslim Lc.ague. Lortl 
Linlitligow. Mr. Churchill .ami Mr. Aincry were tlic liappie.sr 
to know tliat the one person wlunn they had most feared was 
voluntarilv coming to help them reap a harvest of the sowings 
of their ancestors whose definite policy was dsvtde I't ivipcrc. 
Altliough he knew that his latest stunt was being exploited to 
his disadvantage by the British burcaticracy. yet Jinnah declined 
to plav the part of an open stooge. The Intrcaucracy's game was 
to play him against the Congress. In this it succeeded all right. 
But where it failed was in its attetnpt to secure his opcti co- 
opei.ition with the British (hnernment in their war efiott. 
'Baking his cue from Candhiji's attitude to the onn- 
unuial award. Jinnah would neither accej^t nor reject the British, 
approach. IHs followers openly <M-<ipctated nith the British, 
Ihncttuucnt hut he had not the coinage to stop them. He 


iru.rri.rhly follov^ctl Oandhiii V technique hut <ndy .after C.nttihip 
!nd. ilefitiitelv and. irmoc.aMv taken .t p.irtieniar <iep. .\1l.th 
B.-’ksh made fun of linn.nh aud ‘.ud, tl-it »-heri\e 
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Allah Baksh was then Premier of Sind, having succeeded Sir 
Ghulam Hussain Hidayatallah, who lost the confidence of the 
Legislative Assembly on a Htal constitutional issue. Just as 
Allah Baksh was about to leave for Jinnah’s camp to sign the 
League pledge. A. Krishnamachari, Manager of the Karachi 
Branch of the Associated Press of India, who got scent of this 
secret arrangement caught Allah Baksh by the collar and 
explained to him the implications of the death warrant he was 
signing against himself and his political future. Allah Baksh 
woke up. His awakening meant a huge disappointment to 
Jinnah. The mission of the Sind visit proved an unadulterated 
failure. Without Sind Pakistan ivas impossible of realisation. 



II 

THE HURDLE THAT WAS SIND 


There is a general belief in the cotmrry that, when in 1927, 
jinnah demanded the separation of Sind from Bombay and its 
constitution as a full-fledged governor s province, he had already 
begun to think in terms of Pakistan. This is a mistaken 
impression. The reasons which drove him to ask for the 
separation were didcrent. 

I vividly recall a conversation one cold morning in March, 
1927, soon after Holi. between Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Jinnah. 
It was in the latter’s well furnished room on tlie top floor of 
the Western Court in New Delhi. A few days earlier, towards 
the end of February. Jinnah had presented a multi-point pro- 
gramme for what he called the lasting settlement of the Hindu- 
Miislim problem. This programme he outlined to a meeting- 
one of the smallest in my memory — which had met to hear 
him in the open space in the Eastern Court compound. Among 
Jinnah’s demands were two which distinhed many thmlang 
Indians including Pandit Motilal Nehru and Lala Lajpatrai. 
One of the two was the separation of Sind and the otBer 
the constitution of the North West Frontier Province 
as a governor’s province with an executive ^ council an 
ministr}'- and a legislative council with a majority of electe 
representatives. 

In an interview which he gave the Associated Press at the 
time, Lalaji characterised the move as an effort to revive Pan 
Islam Mth the co-operation of the Hindus if possible. Pan 
Motilal Nehru preferred to be silent but he watched the deve- 
lopments before he committed himself either way. S Srrnr- 
vasa Aiyangar, the Congress President of the year, who was 
deputy leader of the Congress party in the Central Legis 
could find no flaw in Jinnah’s demand and publicly declared 
that Jinnah’s proposals merited serious considerauon. nci 
dentally, this statement of Srinivasa Aiyangar was t e starting 
point on which .grew an impassable and wide gu etween 
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himself and Pandit Nehru. But tliat is another storv wlrich is 
not strictly germane to this narration. 

This subject was discussed at a small dinnei' party one night 
early in March of tliat year under the hospitable roof of Dr. M. 
A. Ansari. Hakim Sahib Ajmal Khan was there ; so was Pandit 
Motilal Nehru. Besides Sarojini Naidu and the host, the only 
other person present was Dr. Syed Mahmud. Jinnah’s demands 
were discussed threadbare and at last Sarojini Naidu offered to 
call on Jinnah and attempt a probe into Iris mind. I was 
already closeted with Jinnah taking an interview on this iden- 
tical subject for the Associated Press of India when, lo and 
behold, who should walk in but India's Nightingale whose 
arrival put an abrupt end to my interview. 

With her accustomed frankness Sarojini Naidu made a 
straight dive into her subject. Jinnah listened patiently and 
then gave Mrs. Naidu an insight into his own mind. I was an 
interested listener of course but neither of the two leaders mind- 
ed my presence because both of them gave me credit for respect- 
ing confidences. As I was in duty bound, I orally reported this 
conversation the same evening to my boss. Mr. K. C. Koy, at 
his residence Underhill Lane. Delhi. But this is the first 
time when I am making any public reference to the Jinnnb- 
Sarojini conversation, although I had covered the subject matter 
piecemeal in some articles which I had written to the Bombay. 
Calcutta and Karachi newspapers between 1936 and 1946. 

I have not before me at the moment the notes which I bad 
taken soon after I emerged from Jinnab's room on that historic 
day. The notes were among the possessions “lost” during my 
exit from Pakistan. Btit the Fonvard (193d). the Kaiscrddhnd 
Ilht'ilralt'd IVrrkdv (1937 tmd 1938) and tiie Dotty Gozetlc (now 
the Civil and ,Mi}iior\ Cazt'ltc — Karachi edition) had published 


refoivnccs to this fanunw interview' in connettion with some 
thing nr the other. 

jinttah asH'rtcd to Mrs. Naidu that nothing wa^' farther liom 
his mind than a rcwv.il of Pan Islam which he dc'cnctl as hate 
ful to him. ‘’D'o yon think, Mrs N.aidu.” he .asket!. “I <‘<nild 


!vc 


t iumtuinalist like %'our Mulinmm.wt .*Mi?” He 


i as 
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referring to Moulmia Miihammatl AU who was his hetc noire 
at the time. He added : “I am an Indian nationalist, first, 
foremost and last." 

WTliethcr Jinnah spoke with mental reservation when he de- 
clared his faith in Indian nationalism, the historian of die future 
alone can decide. But Mrs. Naidu obviously hclicvcd him and 
shared her views with her fellow-guests of the jirevious night. 
The final result was that the Congress party ultimately gave in 
to Jinnah and agreed to the constitution of the N.W.F. as a 
separate Governor’s province and the separation of Sind from 
Bombay. I mvist. however, point out that there tvas at least 
one person who had been consistently seeing reds and blues into 
the new move which he persisted in calling tlic beginnings of 
Pakistan. That was my old friend and colleague Durgadas, no\s 
joint editor of the Hmdustan Times. 

Wliy, then, did Jinnah ask for the separation of Sind? In so 
many words, he told his distinguished visitor: Well, Mrs. 
Naidu, I shall tell you exactly why. You. Congress people, in 
your mad frenzy for the Khilafat, ha^■e effectively deprived me 
of an all-India political platform. I am reorganising the Muslim 
League for the purpose. I admit the League is still weak and 
is very much divided. Sind and N.W.F. Muslims are today 
willing pawns in the hands of the reactionaries. Educated Mus- 
lims arc not slow to exploit this reactionaryism to their own indi 
ridual advantage. By advocating for Sind and N.W.F. a sepa 
rate and individual existence, I hope to strengtlien my League 
and effectively muzzle the others.” 

' The reader would recall that in the earliei chaptei I ha rna e 
reference to the existence of more than one League at the time. 

Without any further invitation from Sarojini Naidu, Jinnah 
proceeded to explain the why of his demand foi Sind sepaia 
don. According to liim, Mrs. Annie Besant, to whose intro uc 
tion, by the way, I owed my personal acquaintance ^ith the 
Quaid-e-Azam to be, had once given a picture of Sind. Sind, 
she had told Jinnah, was India in miniature. Muslims forme 
23 per cent of India’s population and Hindus 23 pei cent o t e 
population of Sind. Impressed, as she was, by the to eration o 
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Sind Muslims on account of their Sufi philosophy approximat- 
ing to the Hindu Vedanta she had told Jinnah that, if the 
minority problem tvas solved in Sind, it would be automatically 
solved in India. Jinnah told Mrs. Naidu : “Now, then, Sarojini. 
I want Sind for that definite purpose. I am determined to 
deserve the title you had conferred on me as “Ambassador of 
Hindu-Muslim Unity”. 

This picturesque title has a story behind it. During the first 
world war, Mrs. Besant had started her Home Rule Campaign. 
The bureaucracy was intolerant of her virulent and unceasing 
activdty so characteristic of her. It did not mind tlic Home 
Rule propaganda so much as Mrs. Besant's heroic and single- 
minded endeavour to bring together on one platform all the 
opposing elements in India’s political life. She was straining 
every nerve to reunite the extremists and the moderates, the 
Hindus and the Muslims, She had already received the bless- 
ings of Dadabhoy Naoroji. the Grand Old Man of India. 
Lokamanya Tilak was roped in. At that time Jinnah was the 
President of the Bombay Home Rule League. He gave 
Mrs. Besant every help to bring about a fu.rion of the extremists 
and the moderates. He went further and odered Hindu-Muslim 
Unity. His plan was that, if the Hindus and Muslims together 
presented a joint scheme of reforms, even the bureaucracy could 
not resist it. Jinnah was right. At the Lucknow Congress in 
1916, under the prcsidcnt.ship of Amliika Charan Muzumdar, 
a joint session of the All-India Congress Committee and the 
Council of the All-India Muslim Ix'ague drafted what was 
known then as the Congress-league scheme of reforms. Suhsc- 
qucntly, this scheme wa.s substantially incorporated intf) the 
Montagu-Chclmsford reforms ahhougli with the hybrid motr- 
ter of dyarchy. Just before the Lucknow Congress, Mrs. Naidu 
who had known Jinnah's co-operation v,ith Mrs, Besant in this 
tiphill task called jinnah “Ambassador of llindn-.Muslirn 
Unity*’, jinnah was never tired of exploiting this title, as wc 
would see furihct iti a later dtapter. 

Waving a*.ifie a neu- caller, wlm withdrew immediately, jinn.alt 
adverted to the Pan Islatn fear anti *aid : “Now, Mr . N.aidti. 
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let us make no mistake nltoul it. You cannot simply have Pan 
Islam. The Britisher woukl never yickl to your t'emand. It 
suited his purpose to bte.ak the Khilafat Emp.re of Turkey m 
violation of his own solemn promises to the Indian Mush . 
They are fools who think that Britain e.aii he coa«d into t • 
uniting Islam hy .agreeing to create a corridor hetween Kaiac 

and Constantinople.” , . 

I was too young in those d.ays lo ■■‘Pl»«'f ; 

But in later years, it appeared to h.ave some foicc. t . 

her release from prison in 1945. 

who had thought that Pakistan could never c^c ~ the 
Britisher would he ag.aiust it. Loid . “ P j , 

India’s "geographical unity" confirmed this hehef. And, so 
the early anitiide of the British Cahinet Mission. But I must 

TtaUtistorie talk hetween Jinnah .and Mrs. Naidu the 
name of Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatallah 
For some reason which he did not disclose. J”™’’ 

Sir Ghulam Hussain as .an arch-rcacnonary w i 

selling the fortunes of „ °ng\he Sind Muslims 

"This fellow,” said Jmnah, has the Sind Muslims 

to ascend to his unholy ^>"*111° - ■ 

and organise them for my own Y 

Muslim Unity. Central Assembly in 

Some days later, in the lo 1 

Delhi, Lala Lajpatrai pounced upon * Tinnah’s de- 

told him that, if the Congress was “ ^aek Jinn^^^^^^^ 

maud, it would \Yded ™woufd mean a betrayal of 

division of India which, he » „i^nned this incident to 

of the Punjab.” Lala Lajpatrai ““““f „„ the 

Sachchidananda Sinha a few All-India Hindu Maha- 

occasion of the annual session nationalism 

sabah and asserted that the ir eleven years later 

had taken place at Lncknow m 191 

they were planning to dnv , . 
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The Hindu Mahasabha would never reconcile itself to the 
separation of Sind. From its point of view, the opposition to 
Jinnah’s plan was perfectly natural. The Mahasabha organised 
Hindu opinion in Sind tvhich was then a part of Bombay. Tiic 
Hindus told themselves: “In die exisdng order, as part of 
Bombay, we belong to die majority community. But if Jinnah’s 
demand is conceded, we shall become a minority.” On the 
other hand, Muslim members in the Bombay Legislature at the 
time gave die proposal dieir ivholeheartcd support. A legisla- 
ture in Karachi was somediing which appealed to their vanity. 
Some of them hoped to become executive councillors or minis- 
ters. 

Be it, however, said to the credit of the Sind Muslims that, 
at no time, did the League move appeal to them as a communal 
plan devised either to harm the Hindus or to advance their own 
interests at the cost of their Hindu brothers with whom they 
moved on die friendliest terms. In their scheme of thing.*;, as 
they could visualise it, die Sind Hindus were really and genuine- 
ly to be co-sharers in the new prosperity which, they believed, 
would be dieirs, once Sind was separated from Bombay. 

Like a shrewd man, Jinnah made no attempt to appeal to the 
communal conscience of the Sind Muslims in those days. Nor 
was he anxious to address big public meetings in Karachi ot 
anywhere else in Sind. His talks were confined to individual-; 
or groups of individuals. As he knew that communalism could 
not thrive in the soil of Sind, he took jolly good care to avoid 
anything that tnight savour, even distantly, of comnnina!i‘;ui. 
He could play this non-communa! role to his advantage :itui 
with good effect becavtsc jinnah himself wa*> a Sindhi. By a 
Sindhi, I do not mean that he could speak the Sindhi l.nngu.ige 
or even understood it. lie wa*; a Gujerati Mudim, Hi'* gtanu 
father or great-grandfather had migrated lo .Smd and settled 
dowrt at Karachi. The f.atnily uas Hjttdu. It ua*. Jinu-ut 
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father who became a Muslim. In fact, there are two 
current in Karaclii— one, that Jinnah was horn a Muslijn. aiul 
the other, that in his childhood or boyhood he embraced h hm 
along with his parents. Jinnali himself would never talk .about 
his parentage. 

Whatever his parentage or religion, his claim to he a Stndhi 
was correct, although few outside a limited circle knew it. But 
the fact gave him a decided advantage in the .sense that it g.avc 
him an opportunity to speak to the Sindhis as a Sindhi. lie 
told them of their ancient culture, their own language, phiU^- 
sophy and literature. He made no reference to Islatn or the 
Muslim League. His plan was not only to disarm opperitiotj 
but to give it no opportunity at all. In this decision he wa‘ 
right. 


Sind Muslims are a happy-go-lucky people. Tlicv arc a stroma 
and sturdy race. By instinct and training, they arc gcticrou-^. 
They would not hurt a fly. It might be said of them that they 
were truly non-violent, their non-violence being the non-violence 
of the brave, not of the coward. One must know Sind to ap- 
preciate the great quality of the Sind Muslims. It never occur- 
that Islam could ever he in danger in this coumn*. 
When fanatic Moulvis from the Punjab tried to stir the Muslim 
conscience of Smd in the holy name of religion, the Hindus 
lad no reason to feel disturbed because the Sind Muslims ihcm- 

and u t laughed at the silly tables and my tits coined by ,he 
toT did not hesitate openly 

Jinnafhi^r *an dii 

Y attacking Sind on topS 

-vaS JZn aW “ffo" to 

■n those days he^s abkvs' ==Patation. Thus 
»"d®to dfscuss P™"tine„t 

'«e a shrewd lot. ^ind Hindus 

“adition of the minority commu^i *0 

the Puniab, they feared tb! It' 
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coming into conflict with Jinnah himself, they started organis- 
ing Muslim opinion against the separation of Sind. This, ho\v- 
ever, was a tactical mistake. If they had argued the matter 
from the point of view of Sind as a whole and told their Muslim 
compatriots the advantages accruing to Sind from its connection 
with Bombay, the storj^ might have been different. But the 
birth of Pakistan was preceded by a hundred “if’s” as we could 
see today. In those days, there was some genuine apprehension 
among Sind Muslims that if their province was separated from 
Bombay they would be virtually ruled by tlie Punjab Muslims 
whom they hated. Their reason for this hatred ^vas simple. 
The Sind Muslims had not had their share of modem educa- 
tional facilities. Lord Minto’s communal representation had 
brought to the legislature many a Sindhi Muslim who was not 
even literate. In the Sind division, in the name of communal 
representation, the Punjab Muslims succeeded in elbowing the 
Sind Hindu who was better educated and certainly far more 
polished. The sympatliy of the Sind Muslim was on the side 
of the oppressed Hindu, it did not strike the Hindu 

leaders of the time to exploit this fact and organise opposition 
to the separation of Sind is a question which only the historian 
of the future would be qualified to answer. 

One section of the Hindus made another mistake. They said 
that, if Sind was to be separated from Bombay, it would he well 
for it to be tagged on to the Punjab in order to enable Sind to 
enjoy the benefit of the Punjab administration. No graver 
tactical blunder could be committed. Even the most rabid 
I.Aiaguer among Sind Muslim.s was anti-Punjabi. To tell him 
that he was to be handed over to his hated neighbour w.ts tt» ^ 
invite him to rush into Jinnah’s arms. In those days, my friend. 
Khan Bahadur M. A, Khuhro, was almost the only prominent 
Sind Muslim to join Jinnah’s camjt. A very reasonable tuan 
in manv wavs, even Khuhro could not .•jhakcofi the anti-Punjabi 
feeling which was inherent itt the Sind Muslim mind. .At tin- 
<Hstancc of time I .am often tempted to wnjidcr what indeed 
could have possessed the Sind Hindu spoke unen in thow ti.av- 
to forget their n.ative shrcv.dne<s. Sh.anufrw (lidwani, the elder 
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brother of Choiihrmu Gidwani. was the loudest to revive diis 
slogan at a later dav. Of the Gidwauis I shall have something 
to say later on. 

Once in Bomhav hetween the iirst Round Table Confciencc 
and ihe second, Jinnah who accosted me in the High Conn 
corridors one afternoon reCcrreil to this Hindu opposition and 
.said with glee that he had almost succeeded and all that re- 
mained wa's the acttial separation. I retorted : “There ts m.-iny 
a slip -twixt the cup and the lip." Jinnah rired back: “Tes, tliat 
slip is the Hindu Mahasahha's, not mine!’' So indeed it proved 
to he in the f.nal reckoning. But the odds were great For 
instance, the Sukkt.r Barrage which had made a lute garden o£ 
the desert that Sind was had cost the Bombay Governme. t 
several crores. Would a small province with barely S dtsti . 
most of which had not the benelit of the Stikkur ^ ' 

tics be able to undertake this huge debt n tic 1 ‘ 

milestone round its neck at the very inception? But S” San 
Hoare had made up his mind and thcic nas an cn 01 
did become a separate antl individual umt m its own ngl « on 
the All Fools’ Day. .936- Sir Lancelot Graham was ppmn d 
first Governor and was assisted by an advisor,- oonnc .1 fo m elt e 
months until provincial autonomy with “ conned of m.nts^en 
responsible to a fully elected legislature winch c.ame into being 

on the same day in i 937 - Lancelot Graham whom 

Jinnah had hoped for much fi Assembly in New 

he had known pretty intimately m i h-itred of 

Dellii. The common bond between them -s 

Vithalbhai Jhaveribhai Patel, the Lancelot who 

bhbhai Patel. An imperialist ^ Assembly department in 
was then Secretary of the Legisl President of 

Delhi wagged his tail “ ibLi cut the wagging 

the Central Legtslative Assem y. been insepai- 

tail. In the old days, Jtnnah and 
able friends. That was in the heydays H 

ment. Both of them “S" e„_a document signed by 

famous Memorandum of ^ . Council and asking for 

19 members of the Imperial Leg 
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a measure of provincial autonomy for India. This was before 
1919. In the year 1919, Vithalbhai was in England in connec- 
tion with the Government of India Bill on the parliamentarv 
anvil. So was Jinnah. For the story I am repeating here I am 
obliged to the late Lord Burnham, the proprietor of the Daily 
Telegraph who, it would be recalled, toured India nine years 
later as a member of the Simon Commission. I had to cover 
the early part of the Commission’s tour and had good opportuni- 
ties of knowing the commissioners, particularly Lord Burnham 
and Mr. Attlee. Burnham’s story was tliis. He tvas the host 
at a party at which both Jinnah and Vithalbhai were guests 
among others. Jinnali said somctliing about beards. The irre- 
pressible Vithalbhai retorted in his usually lighthearted manner 
and referred to Jinnah as a Muslim renegade. Jinnah liimsclf 
never claimed to be an orthodox Muslim, In fact, he prided 
himself that there was nothing in common between himself and 
"these fellows”, as for instance, he told me at Gaya on July 9, 
1939 when I saw him for a brief w'hile when he had just emerged 
from the Bihar provincial league conference over which he had 
just presided. It was one thing to crack a joke with Jinnah in 
strict privacy but it was a risk to do it in company. Anylunv, 
the fact was there that from that time onwards he looked u])on 
Vitlialbhai as his arch-enemy. Sir Lancelot had no reason to 
be kind to Vithalbhai’s memory. Jinnah thought that he and 
Lancelot Graham together could make strange bed-fdlow';. 
nevertheless bed-fellows for all that. 


But what Jinnah did not realise was that, with all hi*; fault*, 
Hmcclot Graham was a strictly consiiiutinnnl governor, lie 
would not call the I^'.aguc to form the ministry, I he new 
Assembly of 60 had more than half a dozen parties. It would 
be more appropriate to say that the half a dozen groups were 
clans rather than panics in the political scn*^c. I he League flid 
not contest the election but nine leaguers had managed m get 
returned. The nine included Sheikh Abdul M.ajid. G..\L Sycfl 
;md ,Muhammad ,'\yub Kbubro. all of nbotn v.cre de^tit!«-d to 
play a surprisingly bigger role on .a l.ater occ.T’ion Of iiie tz 
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captured a majority. It was the only party which had fought 
the elections on a party basis. Save for the 14 Congress mem- 
bers, 9 Leaguers and 3 Europeans the rest who were 34 in num- 
ber were all independents. In communal terms, however, the 
house was composed of 35 Muslims and 25 non-Muslims of whom 
three were Europeans pledged to support any Government in 
office. Influence was brought to hear on Lancelot Graham to 
institute a League ministry. For some reason, he had decided 
on asking Sir Ghulam Hussain HidayataUah to form a ministry 
although the latter was an independent and had no party to 
support him. 




2 


jy 

A HUMAN PARADOX 


Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatallah was a human paradox. 
Truly, he was a creature of the old bureaucracy. He was a strug- 
gling lanyer practising at Hyderabad (Sind). The decision of 
the Congress, the Muslim League and the Khilafat Conference 
to boycott the legislatures in pursuance of the non-co-operation 
programme gave Ghulam Plussain the opportunity to ascend 
the ladder of eminence in the official world. He was prevailed 
upon by the Commissioner of the Sind Division to stand for 
the Bombay Legislative Council. Ghulam Hussain needed no 
pressure. Shrewd by instinct and circumstance, he saw in the 
success of his election his future glory. Pic cultivated assiduous- 
ly the affection of Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of Bombay who 
appointed him as minister in charge of the local self-government 
portfolio. As minister, he placed himself willingly and un- 
grudgingly at the disposal of the English section of the Indian 
Civil Service. M. R. Jayakar and K. F. Nariman forjued the 
principal opposition and threatened to defeat Government at 
ever)' available opportunity. Ghulam Plussain organised the 
Sind Muslim votes which were always cast in favour of the 
Bombay Government. This arrangement incidentally provided 
Ghulam Ilussain with a ladder by which to rise to official 
eminence. Later on. he became Home Member of the Bomh.ay 
Government and was the favourite of Sir Frederick Sykes, 
anotlicr Governor of Bombay who, at the time of the great civil 
disobedience movement, trusted Sir Glmlant I!u‘^?ain ctunpletc- 4 
ly and in fact, described him as “Mis lOxcellency the (iovernor 
of Bombay dc facto”. 

It would, however, he a mistake to supjOO'-e that Ghulatn 
Hussain was a cmmmmali«t. That, he {cn.ainiy vs.ar. ssot. 
Most of his intimate friends were Ilindiss. Hr either enter- 
tained thetn or w'.as entertatueti f)V thetn. 'fo him ann- 


miutalism v.as just .a hatttiU- to 
F.vcn in his Muniim Logttc <hiy.s. 


work hi-' fftr'unrs tip 
h.e v.a* knoun (ot Ins 
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non-communalism. But he was certainly a political reaction- 
ary in the sense tliat he believed in the divine mission of 
British overlordship, as he once told an American journalist 
during the world war If. Both by his friends and his foes it 
used to be said of him that the lure of ofiice was so ingrained 
in his blood that he would willingly sacrifice everything includ- 
ing his religion, provided he could bask in official sunshine. He 
never did a favour save for a consideration. But even his detrac- 
tors admitted that he was never guilty of a false promise. If a 
thing was impossible of being done, he invariably told his peti- 
tioner that he could do nothing about it. Where he could do 
something, he always demanded a fee. Once, he told a friend 
jocularly that, even if Lady Hidayatallah asked an official favour 
of him, he would charge her a fee. 

All this might be true. They might be false also. But there 
is no doubt that he left behind him nearly a crore worth of 
property and cash. His enemies exaggerated the figure. But 
nobody disputed that he was one of the wealthiest men in Sind. 
He had certainly no patrimony. He was born poor ; his legal 
practice could not gi\'e him enough to keep himself going with- 
out borrowing, let alone the maintenance of his courtesans of 
whom he never got tired — no, not even when he was 70. And, 
at that age he was the Governor of Sind. He could not have 
saved money, for his official salary was hardly enough to meet 
a fourth of his expenses. His lavish hospitality easily outdid 
Sachcliidananda Sinha's reputation as a host. His intense devo- 
tion to Bacchus alone cost him something verging on five digits 
a month. To describe him a drunkard would be absurd. Ghulam 
^ Hussain just swam in a tank of whisky. He had no use for 
that limpid liquid which you and I would call Adam’s ale. He 
preferred sometlung strong — wliisky unrelieved by soda water. 
He was always surrounded by boozers, whether he was at home 
or at the club in the evening. He always stood the drink for 
others at his own cost. Never mind if his purse was regularly 
filled by favour-seekers. If he earned by both hands, he spent 
with both hands. So much money came to him that he did 
not know what to do with it. That part of his wealth which 
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eluded his generous spending accounted for a crorc or a little 
over, but not very much more. 

Everybody knew his weaknesses but everybody loved him 
nevertheless. There must have been in Ghulam Hussain an 
indefinable something which attracted e^'-erybody to him. Even 
the Sind Congressmen who had no reason to be politically 
grateful to this arch-reactionary had always some good \vord 
to say of "Sir Sahib”, R. K. Sidhwa, for instance, fought him 
relentlessly on the floor of the Sind Assembly but outside its 
precincts, he was an admirer of Sir Ghulam Hussain whom, only 
an hour earlier, he had torn to pieces in a legislative debate. 
So far as I knew, there were only two Hindus who did not like 
him and said so. These two were my friends Shri Jairanidns 
Daulatram and Dr. Choithram P. Gidwani. Probably, tlicsc two 
were the only Congressmen who never asked "Sir Saliib” for a 
favour. But Ghulam Hussain knew how to keep them in check. 
Shamdas Gidwani, the elder brother of Dr. Choithram, was a 
favourite of Ghulam Hussain. Jairamdas’s nephew, Tikamdas 
Wadhwani, the eminent Karachi barrister, was one of the stead- 
fast friends of Ghulam Hussain. Ghulam Hussain’s policy was 
that, if you could not have access to your favourite girl, you 
should at least let her know that you were not above kissing her 
favourite dog or cat. Almost the only Congressman who relent- 
lessly ran down Ghulam Pluss.ain without regard for conse- 
quences was my friend. Laiji Mchrotra tvho bear Ghulam 
Hussain's ho.spitaliiy hollow. But the diflcrcncc between the 
two was this. Ghulam Hussain did nor worry about the politi- 
cal afliliations of his guests. Halji did. Halji's tabic was almost 
the exclusive monopoly of Ins political associates and sympa- 1 
thisers. 


I have said that Ghulattt Ilus^-ain was a shrewd person. He 
could smell vour iovahv to him with the ean- of .a titter sttre of 
its prey. If !te suspected you of disloyalty, he did not mind, 
provided of course you diti tiot figure as an ob truetifufnt. If 
YOU, hy asty chance, took it into ynur head, to thwart flhulani 
Hu’^^ain it', anv of ifn veniurr"-, he difl not ’trike yon dov. n at 
once but ahvav’. garr v-ni notice. I’ut if v<>u u,*rr 


■> bvlIsAlt 
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aV fo natutai and 

-it he bcVicvcd to j^ubongh m ‘ ^lorgivingi 
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others. He lost for l^oth h 
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say that he was anti-Congress. Most certainly he was nothing 
of the kind. In another chapter, I shall have occasion to 
recount a famous memorandum which he had submitted to the 
British Cabinet Delegation. If that memorandum had been 
accepted by the British there could be no Pakistan and Jinnah 
would be dished all right without a cause to grumble in the 
open. If the present Bombay Ministr)’- ransacks the dusty files 
of the Bombay Secretariat, it is bound to discover that, but for 
Ghulam Hussain’s fiiyn interference, they would have killed 
Gandhiji at the time of the Harijan fast. Willingdon had no 
love for the Mahatma. Gandhiji was in prison. British “states- 
men” hoped for Gandhiji’s “death”. The one man to put his 
foot down was Ghulam Hussain who saw to it that everything 
was done to humour Gandhiji. This single act of virtue should 
be enough to drown his scores of vices. 

Now, we go back to Jinnah. It was in 19:4 that Ghulam 
I-Iussain met Jinnah for the first time. Jinnah was still a 
nationailst. Ghulam Hussain was an uncertain factor but 
devoted to the lure of office. My readers might be surprised to 
know that Jinnah was against separate and communal electorates 
in those days. Pic tried his best to make a convert of Ghulam 
Hu.ssain to the cult of joint electorate. He failed. Ghulam 
Hussain feared tliai he would have no chance in a joint 
electorate. Probably he was right. But witli his experience 
came a change in Ghulam Hussain. He became a jirotagonisi 
of joint electorate and started organising Sind Muslims to resist 
the League demand for communal representation. By this 
time Jinnah had become the apostle of .separate electorates. 
Again he tried to convert Ghulam Hussain : again he failed, ii 
Ghulam Hussain was, however, prevailed upon to join the 
Iwaguc. But over an issue involving party discipline in a party 
uhiih certainly liid not exist cxeept in name in tho'C dav*^. 
jimtah dcptiwti Cihuiam Ihnsain of his ptimaty meitdicrsltip. 
lUnt i.atcr ‘^till, a'^ ue would see in tine rouf'e the two leaders 


a'crcccl in asv aHiancr. CJiutlam iltn-ain not minding t!ie nrcd 


to kneel hchne the atigi'ot (Jutud-c 
'■ari'-ked. 
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At the time Sir Lancelot Graham had to call somebody to 
form the first Sind Ministry and he offended Jinnah’s vanity 
most by calling \ipon Ghiilam Hussain to form the ministry. 
Lancelot Graham's contention was that there was no organised 
party which could command a majority in the legislature. He 
argued that Ghulam Hussain was as good as anybody else and 
could stay in office so long as he continued to enjoy the con- 
fidence of the popular house. I do not think that Jinnah ever 
forgave Lancelot Graham for his failure to consult him before 
appointing his Premier. At the first test, Sir Ghulam 
Hussain’s constitutional strength collapsed. A strictly 
constitutional governor, Lancelot Graham declined to keep 
Ghulam Hussain in office any longer, although this excellent 
precedent was deliberately ignored and set at nought on a later 
occasion by that prince of reactionaries. Sir Hugh Dow. Allah 
Baksh came into power and the Congress Party turned him out 
and installed the League in his place. The Congress party in 
the Sind Assembly, without knowing what it was doing, was 
steadily playing into Jinnah’s hands and unsetting the apple 
cart. 
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SIND IN TliE MELTING POT 


In 1939 Ghulam Hussain faced his first political crisis in 
life. It was over a budget demand. He lost the battle. He 
went to Sir Lancelot Graham and begged him to disregard 
the vote of the popular legislature. Logically and factually 
the Premier’s representation was correct but the flaw in it was 
mainly constiaitional. Lancelot Graham would not listen. 
He literally compelled Ghulam Plussain to submit his resigna- 
tion. He told the retiring Premier that his exit might prove 
the ruin of Sind as had been represented to him but as a 
constitutional governor he had no choice. 

Ghulam Hussain had anticipated an adverse vote. His 
espionage was perfect. A master strategist, he thought of ways 
and means of neutralising the opposition which was to be led 
by Allah Baksh of belo\'cd mcmoiy. He convened a private 
meeting of the Muslim members of the Assembly. Many of 
them had benefited in the past by his patronage. So as 
however not to take his chances with them, he made cvcrj'onc 
of them swear on the Koran that he would vote against the 
cut motion the next day and vote with the Government. It 
was at about midnight when his Muslim friends gave him their 
word of honour and swore by the name of tiic Holy Prophet 
(may his sou! rest in peace!) that they wrndd sooner commit 
.suicide than betray tlicir friend, philosopher and guide. Almost 
for the first time in Iiis life, Gluilam Hiiss.ain rcfmincd from lii’^^ 
customar)’ whisky whidi. however, he gave very freely indeed ^ 
to his guests. 

Ixt not my readers get a shock. It is true that Mam prohi- 
bits drink. But with all their piety and devotion, the Sind 
Musfitns fin not mind hrcakim: the Prtvph.et’s launmnudme!!? 
over this i''<;ue .at le.ast. 'fhe Hindus of Sind .are genera lly 
tlrvfued to Batchm. A brief experience opened mv eyr- to tin' 
trait v», htch I had Htrlc ’U-peeted. Ontiinv from IkunhaV, 1 
changed train at Hyderabad to go t)^ Kauuni. I go* iiUo a 
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first class compartment which I shared vdxh many Hindus some 
of whom were members of the Sind Legislative Assembly. After 
the train left Hyderabad and before she readied Kotri, bottle 
corks were broken and stremi all round. I too was offeied a 
glass which, of course, I politely refused. One of them, a well- 
known Hindu member of the opposidon, expressed his sur- 
prise and asked whether I was a Congressman to refuse to diink. 
I said I was Congress-minded although not a 4-anna member of 
the organisation. “So are we” was the ready response, we do 
not mind the drink. Why should you?” 

Even the law holds that a contract entered into over a glass 
of the drink which inebriates is void. No wonder, Ghulam 
Hussain had the stuprise of his life next day. It was not that 
the Muslim members forgot the promise they had given the 
Premier. They remembered it all right albeit the bellyful of 
whisky with which they swore over the Koran to stand by 
Ghulam Hussain. The only trouble was that the other parly 
had also arranged to meet them and supply them with whisky 
too. The Koran was not forgotten either. Impartially, the 
Muslim members swore to the other side that they wo 
stand by it. 

That Ghulam Hussain was flabbergasted "would be a 
understatement. He told the Governor in so many words ^ 
the M.L.A’s did not understand politics and that their vct ^ 
could not count. On the other hand, Lancelot G 
position was equall"V clear. He knew, none better, that ’ ^ 
ing of heads and not of sense was the soul of dem^ ^ 
passed for one under the Government of India vj^at^e 
This much credit should be given Lancelot G ^ i^foseti 

was honest enough to enforce his gubernatorial 
to he influenced by extraneous considerations. ^ rnore 

Allah Baksh was then sworn in as Sind 
honest man was difficult to find in the whole ® ^ ^ ^ rerra or 
tiot had very much of education. Althou^ 
two before the partition of Sind he had 

Bombay Legislative Council, he had s,.*-n ^ One cav he 

^d known much less of its geography Oj. — ^ 



asked Hatim Ala\’i while at lunch -whether Bengal was not 
Between Delhi and Lucknow. But wth all his shortcomings, he 
made an excellent Premier. He understood the constitution 
and its implications as if he had been a constitutional laA\7cr. 
He had robust commonsense. He rarely lost his temper. Of 
shrewdness, as Lancelot Graham once told me, he had more 
than plenty. He might not be able to make a good draft in 
English but he was sufficiently well-versed in the art of diplo- 
macy. He would never trust an LC.S, official to make his 
drafts for him although he made the tin gods of the ci\'il ser- 
vice believe that Allah Baksh was their best friend in whose 
hands their interests were safe enough. Pie employed a 
personal secretary whose business it was to make drafts 
according to his instruction. Let no one believe that a draft 
merely on the ground that it had been made by a literary 
genius, passed muster with Allah Baksh. Nothing of the kind. 
By sheer experiences he had learned the meaning and signifi- 
cance of particular expressions. He would insist on a correction 
here or a transposition there and the result was that the change 
invariably made for better ‘copy’, to use a journalistic 
expression. 

Allab Baksh’s principal mistake was his choice of Nihchal- 
das C. Vazirani as his Hindu colleague. If the new Premier 
selected him for his ministry, he had good cause. Nihchaldas 
played a prominent part in turning out the Ghulam Pliissain 
Ministry, As a political intriguer Nihcbaldas had few cqu.als 
in any country. He was just a police court legal practitioner 
who managed to come out victorious in the general election. 
He knew how to appeal to the fear complex of the Hindu*; who 
were slowly persuaded to pay homage to the theory that 
Nihcbaldas had been specially ordained by a merciful Provi- 
dence to guide and lead them to victory. 'I his .‘Jtijtcrstition 
which was broadcast by the Siticl Ohsemer of which he v;a’. a 
<lircctor bred a belief in the Muslim mind that, if they should 
have Hindu co-operation. Nihchald.as Vazirani's co-operation 
was inevitable and necessary. Let it not he suppo’'Cf! th.at 
Nihchahlas was a commnnali-^r. He was no more one than 
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was Ills bate noire, Ghulam Hussain, If commiinalism served 
Ghulam Hussain’s interest well, it served Nihchaldas’s interests 
even better. Like Ghulam Hussain, he was fond of ollicc. 
But while Ghulam Hussain’s chances of office were slender if a 


particular ministry fell, Nihchaldas's were unaflccted. As the 
belief had been generated in political circles that Nihchaldas 
was an inevitable addition to a ministry intent on success, cvei-y 
ministry, whatever its political hue, was anxious to secure 
Nihchaldas's co-operation. But the price of Nihchaldas’s co- 
operation was a place in the ministry. Whether it was a 
League ISlinistry or anti-Jinnali ministry, Nihchaldas was sure 
of his place in it. Thus, for instance, both Moulana Ahul 
Kalam Azad and Muhammad Ali Jinnah expressed their 
wonder how Nihchaldas could manage to squeeze himself in as 
if he were tlic greatest common measure or the least common 
multiple in any ministerial sum in legislative arithmetic, 

\Vlien he joined the Allah Baksh ministry, Nihchaldas had 
hoped that he would be the boss of the show for all practical 
purposes. But while he took no pains to repudiate this imper- 
tinent notion, Allah Baksh, nevertheless, did nothing to dispel 
it. The Premier consulted him all right. But he did not 


always abide by the advice. The ambitious mind of Nihchaldas 
rebelled against this state of things. So from inside the minis- 
try he started intriguing against Allah Baksh. The Sind 
Observer followed suit and faithfully painted Allah Baksh in 
dark colours. It v.'as not necessary for my friend, the late 
Mr. K. Punniah, its talented editor, that anything that he advo- 
cated should have even a pale semblance of truth. To him 
Nihchaldas v.'as truth. To he more precise, Punniah v,-as a help- 
less slave at the hands of a masterful Mr. Nihchaldas. Not being 


very popular vith his directors who were constantly ^^atisSed 
with his conduct of the paper, Punniah argued ms poMion 
this way. E%’en if he v/as unpopular v.itb tnem, iu was unlikely 
that the directors would muster sufficient courage to do^ him 
any harm so long as he was the lucky reapi-^-- of la. s 

confidence. In Sind, the practice used m ...ope -t 

has changed now — that, so long as a person ^jo ...^ent 
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of office, you should always decide to agree 'with him. 
although the honoured official knew that the moment he stepped 
out of office, even his spaniel would not take notice of him. 
Knowing this trait in Sindhi character, Punniah boldly cons- 
tituted liimself as the unofficial publicity officer of his friend and 
and patron, Nihchaldas C. Vizirani whom, before he rose to 
office, he used to call by his name but always thereafter he con- 
sciously “sirred” him in a tone and manner which might cause 
considerable embarrassment to any other person than Nihchai- 
das C. Vazirani. It used to be said of Lord Curzon that he 
kept time to two longitudes — one of London and the other of 
Calcutta. But Nihchaldas improved on this formula and as 
minister he saw to it that his time was accurate to tlic Nihchal- 
das longitude and that time was the time which Punniah 
should adopt. The directors of the paper contented themselves 
by appoindng an editorial committee of which Nihchaldas was 
one to ivhet the leading articles from day to day. 

This arrangement served Nihchaldas’s interests perfectly 
because Nihchaldas could make and break ministries at will 
and always ensure a place for himself in any ministr)' which 
succeeded the defeated one. But, alas, tins was the beginning 
of the end so far as Sind Hindus Avcrc concerned. Although 
I was the editor of a rival paper in Karachi, I once pleaded ivith 
the directors of the Sind Ohscrjcr in a fricndlv wav that thev 

^4 • 

could not cat the cake and have it too and that, if, as they pro- 
fessed, they were out to protect the cause of the Hindus in Sind, 
they must w'cigh things well and do nothing which would itte- 
vitably strengthen the hands of the Muslim League which, 
luckily, was yet far from being popular with the Muslim'^ of ^ 
Sind. The value of my disinterested advice was reali'^ed by 
them onlv six months after Pakistan had become a settled fact, 


Now, in the year 1940, history repeated itself anti Allah 
Baksii’s ministrv fell. All the old tactics were rcjteated to per- 
fection. The only constant factor in the Sintl A*''-e!nbly ti'.r 
Congrcss-cum-Himlu block which could mu-tcr a stretigth o! 
a little over a third of the popular Home. One of the 
members being the Speaker of the Hou-e. the .aettud joainruv 
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with which to turn out a ministry was barely 30. ^ Amorig the 
Hindus Mr. Daulatram, ex-district judge and cx-inimsicr in the 
Ghulam Hussain Ministry always voted for the ministry iti the 
last instance. The Hindu votes were just ee excluding 
Mr. Daulatram who must not be confused with Jairnmdns 
Daulatram. All they needed to test their strength against a 
rainisti7 in office w'ould be no more than eight votes or ten 
from the other side. Unfortunately, the fluid element in the 
Muslim camp was always ready to offer its votes for any decent 
consideration. The highest bidder managed always to win. 

The Congress party in the Sind Assembly discovered that it 
could play a vital part in the constant intrigues of Assembly 
politics. Two of its leading members, Dr. Choithratn P, 
Gidwani and Prof. Ghanshyam, were resentful of Allah 
' Baksh’s mounting popularit)' with the Congress high command 
and Mahatma Gandhi. This was something which they lind 
not anticipated while they helped Allah Baksh succeed Ghulam 
Hussain. Disappointed by the discover)' that Allah linksh 
weilded greater influence with the Congress high command, 
they hated him and made common cause with the Muslim 
Leaguers to unseat the hated man by every means in their 
power. They thought they could kill two birds with a single 
stone. Allah Baksh of course was one. The other was my 
good, old friend, P. N. Mehta, the Karachi manager of the 
Sdndia Steam Navigation Company, w'ho w’as a sort of unofficial 
intermediary between Mahatma Gandhi and Allah Baksh. 
Wardha in those days attached more importance to P. N. 
Mehta’s disinterested reports than to the Congress party in 
Sind or the Hindu Mahasabha’s organ, the Siiid Obsemcr. It 
must be sdd to the credit of Nihchaldas, Choithram, Ghansh- 
yam and Punniah that they managed to push Allah Baksh out 
of office, and nearly succeeded in discrediting P. N. Mehta in 
other quarters. But both of them survived the shock then 
Alas, however, the fall of the Allah Baksh ministry brought to 
the surface all the worst elements in human character. The 

Q“aid-e-Azam 
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Allah Baksh’s exit was entirely due to intrigue, the main 
responsibility for which should be shouldered by the Hindus 
led by Nihchaldas Vazirani and the Congress party led bv 
Choithram P. Gidwani and Prof. Ghanshyam. The Sind 
legislators knew the immensity of their power and used it 
tvhenever opportunity occurred and without regard for conse- 
quences. They played with the devil and were at last consumed 
by the devil. 

There is an Upanishadic story which I often used to relate 
to Karachi audiences those days to illustrate the politics of Sind. 

An ambitious fool was once told by Ins neighbour that, if only 
he could get a devil to serve him, he could easily become the 
king of all earth. The fool went to the nearest forest and came 
across a great Rishi. Fie prostrated before him and begged 
him to confer a boon on him. 

The Rishi assented and asked what he desired. 


The fool replied, “I want a devil to serve me.” 

The u'isc seer warned the fool against the danger.^. He .said, 
"My dear, the devil will obstruct your spiritual evolution. It 
would cat you up if it was not satisfied with your treatment.’’ 

Mistaking this expostulation for unwillingness to carry out 
a word of honour, the fool told the Rishi: "Well. Sir, if you 
won’t give me a devil, I shall cut my throat and die in your very 
presence,” 

The Rishi was overwhelmed by his in.ability to convintc the 
fool. "Each fellow must suffer his own hannu." So saying 
he called fora devil and handed him over to the supplic.int 
But he warned the fool: "My dear boy, iltis devil will obey 


you. But be sure to keep him comuatuly busy. If ever you 
fail to give itirn orders, beware, he vvill cat you up alive. 

"Oh. Sir is that all? Do not worry. I shall l.ecp the fellov. 


busy all right,” said the fool and took the devil along v. 
Before reaching home, he wantcfl to tevt the devi 


it!) him. 

r». |K)'Asft, 
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Espying a large tract o£ waste land, the fool turned to the devil 
and said: “Let us have a beautiful palace here with all the con- 
veniences appertaining to royalty. 

He had not closed his lips when the most beautiful palace of 

his dream danced before his naked eye. 

The poor fellow was flabhergasted. He said: “Let us have 

a fine and populous city round about.” 

In less than a minute, there was a city. 

“Now, w’hat about a population?” he asked. 

In another second, the city was buzzing with life. 

'The fool then said: “I shall be king of this city. Let me 
have a crowai and queen.” 

But the devil would not let him admire the new creation, 
for already before the fool, was the prettiest princess awaiting 
to be embraced by the king-to-be, and she had a dazzling crown 
in her hands. 

This agreeable sight made the fool look more foolish. 
Again the devil interrupted and asked: “Wliat next?” 

He gave one order, then a second, a third, a fourth, a fifth 
and so on ad infinitum but in less than five minutes all his 
ambitions had been literally fulfilled and he could not think of 
any more. 

But the devil said; “If you do not keep me busy, I shall 
kill you.” 

The poor fellow was frightened. In his fright he forgot all 
his ambitions. The princess, the crown, the palace and the 
Idngship that was waiting — all these appeared insignificant to 
^ Mm. So to save his very life, he doubled up to the forest again 
and found himself at the Rishi’s feet. The saint looked round 
and discovered the devil closely on the fool’s heels. 

Realising the situation without being told, the Rishi called 
the devil and pointed to a dog sleeping near by and said: 

Now, straighten out the dog’s tail and come back quick' for 
fresh orders.” 

The devil tried for twelve hours but in vain. He returned 
to the Rishi and said: “Release me from my obligation and I 
shall call off the contract.” 
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Jinnah got for Sind a legislature all right. But the legisla- 
ture pro^’^ed a devil to those unaccustomed to the implications 
of democracy. 

Well, by kicking Allah Baksh out, Nihclialdas, Chohhrarn 
and Ghanshyam got the deril of the Muslim League to taunt 
tliem and challenge tliem. 

Mir Bundehali Khan Talpur, a scion of the ancient Mirs of 
Sind, now a wealthy and prosperous Jagirdar, was called to 
form the ministry. Mir Sahib is a very honest man. But he 
was too fond of the pleasures of life to worry about office or 
ministership. Anyhow, the Leaguers succeeded in persuading 
him to agree to be elected their leader. Now, the one thing 
wliich Mir Sahib would not do was to sign the League creed 
which, it would be recalled, had by tliis time, definitely 
committed itself to Pakistan. Mir Sahib was accepted as 
leader without his having to pay formal homage to the League. 

And then a League ministry was formed. The most outstand- 
ing members of this Mir Cabinet were Sheikh Abdul Majid, 
Khan Bahadhur M. A. Khuhro and G. M. Syed. It goc^s with- 
out saying that Nihchaldas was there too. Hindus in the 
interior of Sind conferred on Nihchaldas the spontaneous title 
of “Pir”. Nihchaldas himself enjoyed being called Pir 
Nihchaldas. An irrepressible fellow, he laughed out this 
scorn. 


The Mir Ministry' had an easy time of it. It came after the 
1940 budget and expired before the 1941 budget. It might 
have faced the legislature successfully but for the rumours 0} 
corruption and bribery. Sir Lancelot liimself was not tired of 
running down his ministers to every visitor who called on him. 
Nobody whispered the slightest to Mir S.ahihs disadvantage. 
The Mir was too fond of opium and his harem to \vorry about 
money of which he had enough and to sjiarc. A flcputy t-oHcf 
tor tviio was his sca-etary made a neat pile in his name. Bm 


one tnay he sure that Mir S.ahib himscll w.!s !>n^''fnHy ignnratu 
of rhi'; transaction — indeed of anv tr.'m'-acfion v.hhin or with uu 


i 

t 


the ministry. 

Sheikh Abdul Maiid who w;ts finance mirdrrer M th- 
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Government was a Muslim Leaguer all right but not a devotee 
of Jinnah. He had the knack of calling a spade a spade. No 
one suspected him of bribe taking because even as a minister he 
did not mind travelling by a tramcar or omnibus. He was far 
too mucli of a philosopher to take the ministry seriously. Ever 
prepared to vacate the place which came to him by fluke, he 
was ready to embrace tlie life of poverty which he had always 
known. He encouraged no visitors and there was no question 
of his taking any bribe. Of Sheikh Abul Majid I shall have 
sometliing very special to say in a later chapter. 

G. M. Syed about whom also I may have to devote more 
than one chapter was the education minister of the League 
Government. He was the most restless person in the ministry. 
An idealist to the core, he was itching for reforms in 
every direction. Like Krishna Ballabh Sahay of the Bihar 
ministry, Syed believed in action, not in mere words. 
How over the zamindari issue he became unpopular with 
his own party leaders should be reserved to a latei 
chapter. Syed of course was far too respectable to think 
of bribe which nobody would have the courage of offering 
to him. As education minister he threw a bomb-shell 
on the Hindu public. He promoted a scheme which 
insisted that the medium of teaching in Sind would be Sindhi. 
This proposal was not half so innocent as it would appear. It 
threatened to extinguish the entire population of Gujeratis, 
Marwaris and Maharashtrians who formed the majority of the 
population of Karachi and had made the capital of Sind the 
rich and wealthy city which it was. To say that Syed was anti- 
•Tlindu would be to sacrifice truth for logic. But that his 
’programme, if successful, would eliminate all Hindus, be they 
Sindhis or non-Sindhis, could admit of no doubt. The trouble 
about Syed was that nobody in the ministry would take him 
seriously although he was the only person amongst his 
colleagues, who enjoyed the unqualified confidence of M, A. 
Jinnah who, if he had any love for any human being, gave all 
of it to Syed in those, days. As we would see in a subsequent 
chapter, this love evaporated on both sides. 


3 
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About Khuhro. of course, there were different versions as 
there were about Nihchaldas. But there is no doubt that 
Khuhro was the strongest man of the Mir hCnistry and the 
ablest parliamentarian on the floor of the Sind Assembly. So 
as not to invade the region of what in the very nature of things 
must be treated in a separate chapter, let us hold our souls in 
patience for yet a while about Khuhro. 

But Khuhro and Syed were far too strong and individualistic 
to serve Nihchaldas’s purpose. Among the Hindus of Sind 
there was an uproar. Nihchaldas was far too long with this 
ministry whose policies he could not influence. So he decided 
that the Mir Ministry' of which he was a live limb should share 
the fate of the Allah Baksh ministry. 

As usual, the Stud Obsener fired the first shot. The orgy 
of murders and dacoities in the Province was bv no means a 
novel feature. It might be said that it was a nonnal feature, 
although professional criminals were really afraid of Ghulam 
Hussain and Allah Baksh who ivcrc too strong to bend. New.s- 
papers which hitherto winked at these murders and dacoities 
were told to serve their clientele by exposing the state of law- 
lessness in the countr\x Nihchaldas’s greatest achievement of 
this period was his successful advocacy with the Karaclii 
Chamber of Commerce which, at his instance, published a 
memorandum which, for sheer literary merit and exposition of 
the implications of democracy’, w.as unrivallctl. In fart, 1 w.i*! 
.amongst those who wrote strongly welcoming this memorandum 
in my paper, the Daily Gazelle. 

I had said that the Sind Ohsrnrr fired the first shot. It <;rc 
the ball rolling, Nihchaldas being the cajn.ain of the tc.iu? 
represented by Punniah’s paper, “Govern or Get our’ u.is rise 
caption of a really able and highly argumentative article which 
Punniah wrote <«n the occasion. It w.-!«: dedgi’.cd to bring thw 


Mir adntinistration itno contempt. 

In the meanwhile Mir Unntlchali Kh.an I'.alpttr vati 
rc-tinc: iit hi‘< optuu) flcn. Facn when the I.eagne oaity 


qiisrtly 
in tb.e 


Sindhi l.angu.agc approached hint for .an intc 
•omethin^ into hi< tnntjth., its tepre-eutative 


iev'. a' 
bemd Mir 


to put 

K;.hih 
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dozing and incapable of discussing anything serious. If you 
attacked Mir Sahib, he did not mind it at all. All he cared 
for was to be left alone with his opium and his bevy of pretty 
girls. 

Sir Lancelot Graham himself was heartily tired of the 
ministry by this time. He had fallen in love with Allah Baksh 
in the days of the latter’s Premiersliip. So the Governor of Sind 
did his bit to discredit the Mir ministry although he did his 
job within strictly consdtudonal limits. 

The story of the rise and fall of the Mir Ministry would read 
like a fable of the Arabian Nights. But before going further 
into the subject, we must deal with the general situation in the 
country at the time with particular reference to Moulana Abul 
Kalam Azad’s historic mission to Karachi — a mission which, 
by all accounts, was a perfect and unqualified success. 



VII 

LUCK COMES JINNAH’S WAY 


The year ig^o was a trying year for India. The Congress 
went into the wilderness, having relinquished office in tlic 
provinces as a protest against the British Government’s general 
attitude in the wake of the war with Hitler. Neville 
Chamberlain resigned in England and was succeeded by 
Churchill who was destined to lose India for Britain. 


Churchill’s accession to power brought about a dramatic cluangc 
in Lord Linlithgow, Viceroy of India. This nobleman who had 
pretended all these days as a friend of India and attempted to 
cultivate Mahatma Gandhi suddenly changed front. His 
altitude to the Congress suddenly stilTencd. Power intoxicates 
even saints. Linlithgow was most certainly not a .saint. In 
any case he had not come out to this countr)’ for his spiritual 
salvation but to strengthen the roots of British rule. 

It was Sir Bamfyldc Fuller, a former Lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal, who likened the Hindu and the Muslim to two wives 
of whom the younger one, the Muslim, was the favourite. 
Under orders from Whitehall. Linlithgow put into practice this 
virtue of doubtful moral value. But we must nor forget two 
essential things. One was that divide cl iinpcnt was a settled 
poltc)' of Britain in India. Secondly, tlic Englishman who wa«; 
a past master in the science of cscapology could always argue to 
himself and satisfy himself that he did cvcr)’thing on principle. 
If he murdered Charles I he did it on principle. He impeachcf! 
Warren Hastings on principle and <jn principle ag.ain he retained^ 
for himself all the lootctl property which had been removed to 
I'.ngland. Bred in an atmo‘.phcre ttliirh believed that .all v.;o 
fair in politics as in love and war, it v.a-' no ^tiritfi-.* that 
Linlithgow revealed even to G.andhiji the iron 'mml hehitn! 
the velvet glove. 


An adtlition.nl g!o\c to the ahendy glo'.cd ham! Vi,s‘ 
rc.idy v.ith which to greet jimutli. 'Bhr On dd. v Awira ii 
fleinandcd a -epatate h.om.claml b»r tlr- Moditn- I r*-' 
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Ordinarily die British Government would have suppressed his 
presumption. But at this moment it suited their war policy to 
let Jinnah ride the high horse. Nor would it suqtrisc those who 
could remember that this very British Government raised the 
communist party in India and hugged and kissed it and left it 
loose on the Indian world — all this in the holv name of war. 


The one person \vho most benefited by this policy of Britain 
was the august Quaid-e-Azam. 

If the Sind Congress party had any sense left in it. it .should 
have gone out of the way to keep Allah Baksh in power. But 
Jairamdas Daulatram had no softness for Allah Baksh who 
would not kneel before him. So. poor Allah Baksh went out of 
office. Tliis drama deeply offended that realist and statcsinnn» 
Vallabhbhai Patel, who, in a moment of anger, called Sind a 
small province with small men and smaller brains. Few Sindhis 
were scandalised by this brutal description of their character. 
In fact, groups of Sindhis could be found in every street corner, 
admiring the commendable candour of the Sardar. 

The Congress high command was greatly worried. Gandhiji 
was already talking in terms of his individual civil disobedience 
movement and was only waiting for the \crdict of his inner 
voice. But the high command was anxious that Sind Congre?" 
politic.s' .riiould not he a deadweight on the parent body at .a 
critical moment. After a great deal of anxious discussion it 
decided to depute Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress 
Pre.sidcnt. to Sind to bring about unity amongst the people of 
the province. 

Now, Moulana Sahib arrived at Karachi on December ^ 
1940. the verv d.ay on which Mr. K, >Sriniva'an in.anguratetl the ^ 
All-India Ncnspripcr Icdltors’ Cnnfcrcncc in New Delhi as an 
atp.wer to Sir Reginald MaxivelTs arrogant fh.nlirngc. Dn 
account of M*iulan:i Saiiih’s \isit, I to cancel my prop'o?-<l 


trip to Delhi ; I notuin.ited A, S. lyrtigar ?o fie|nui''.* 
|u>t a fortnight before Moulana Sahil/'- ci-it. Mr. 
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in the Muslim camp and that they should even go further 
and promote unity in the Muslim camp if Hindu interests v.erc 
to be secured. This was a sensible view to take and incidentallv 
it coincided with my own with which luckily for me, my 
proprietor, Hoshang N. E. Dinshaw was in whole-hearted 
agreement. Just a brief mention here of Hoshang. He is the 
senior partner of the wcll-knouTi firm of Eduljcc Dinshaw. llis 
paternal uncle F. E. Dinshaw's name ought to be familiar to 
Congress stalwarts as a friend of Mahatma Gandhi. Hoshang 
was not a politician but liis heart was very sound. About this 
Nature’s own prince, I shall say something later on. 

As a result of his talks with the several interests wliicli inter- 
viewed him, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad came to the following 
conclusions : 


(i) If the Congress started any direct action, Sind was to he 
exempted from its operative part; 

(a) The Sind ministr)" should be reconstituted and be com- 
posed of six ministers of whom two would be League Muslim.^, 
two non-Lcaguc Muslims and two non-Muslims ; 

(3) So as to hold the scales even between all parties, the 
Premier should be a non-Lcaguc Muslim : 

(4) Adequate measures should be taken by the mini.stry to 
restore law and odcr in the province: and 

(5) Under the auspices of the ministry, an inten'^ive Hindti- 
Muslim unity campaign should be undertaken atid the Govern- 
ment budget should make a spcci.al allotment therefor. 

These conclusions which were known as the Congrc'" Pred- 
deni’s Award were embodied in a document known as the A^^.id ^ 
Pact. The signatoric.s to this pact were Mir Sahib, Khuhto, ^ 
G, M. Sveil, Nihchald.'is. Ghulam nu<.<.nirt rmd .Allah Palsh. 


A schalulc to the pact guaranteed Congrc’ ^ <uppost t<> th.f 
ministfv h.a«cd on this jormtila. Sheikh Abdul M.ajitl agrc'“d ti* 
tlic P.-'cr hut declined to !-ign on the ground that Sir Ahd'-> 1 ,! 
llaruan. the {hoviminl Iw.agiir C!hicf. had a right to ht «o!:-uu- 
e<l it! .’uh.'tnic. As lI.iffKnt w.a-- .an.tv. lie di<l no: pijf I'.n* 


-ign.ttitre ahhostgh. h.c |ir/nni-."d -ispport. 

’r.hr,*'. the unv'tso;! v.lnth of t''’o huir fj'.t'ue 
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Muslims were to make room for two non-Lcague Muslims. 
G. M. Syed spontaneously gave it in writing on tlie spot tliat 
he would resign. Sheikh Abdul Majid who, again did not sign 
any formal document, also agreed to retire in tlie interests of 
Muslim unity as a guarantee of security to the provincial 
minorities. 

The reason why the Congress President decided to keep the 
Sind Congressmen out of any direct action programme was 
noble. He did not want it to be said that tlie Congress exploited 
Sind politics with any ulterior motive. Moreover, he realised, 
and said so, that to drag Sind into the vortex of direct action 
would be tantamount to suicide for that young province in 
whose interest alone the award and the pact had been conceived. 
Then one evening, Moulana Sahib addressed a public meeting 
and, although he did not reveal the terms of the pact, every 
one knew that something had been done to ensure peace and 
order in the province. ' 

I had an unofficial copy of this agreement which, although 
I had promised not to divulge, I had to publish on January 20, 
1941 in circumstances which would be related in the next 
chapter. 

Sir Lancelot Graham was anxious to meet Moulana Sahib 
and offered to send him an invitation if he would but agree to 
accept it. My effort to persuade Moulana Sahib proved futile. 
Sir Ghulam Hussain fared no better. In the circumstances, 
Allah Baksh thought discretion to be the better part of valour 
and refrained from making any mention to the Congress 
President. I must say, however, that the one person who 
heartily welcomed the Pact was Sir Lancelot Graham. 


VIII 

TRUTH, FIRST CASUALTY AS EVER 


Jinnah's discomfiture on discovering the success that Itad 
attended Moulana Sahib's Sind mission knew no bounds. The 
Quaid-e-Azara who was in Delhi at the time literally lost his 
temper. Telegrams flew' hither and thither. Sheikh Abdul 
Majid was amongst those W’ho was asked to explain why, with- 
out previous consultation with the all highest, he had promised 
to sign the Azad Pact. Sheikh Sahib replied that he had not 
signed the pact. That was true enough. Khuhro was sum- 
moned to Delhi. He had to stand Jinnah's cross-examina- 
tion for over three hours at a stretch and then dismissed for 
the day but only to come back the next day to stand another 
probe. 

Khuhro stood his cross-examination well. He came out of 
the Quaid-e-Azam’s room with a comfortable and satisfied 
smile playing on his lips. 

Press correspondents who collared him could get little out 
of Khuhro w'ho returned straight to Karachi without wasting 
a minute lest otherwise Jinnah should summon him again to 
liis dreaded presence. Coming to Karaclii lie licld urgent can- 
sultations with his friends. The object of the hurried consul- 
tations was made clear a day later. FIc wrote a letter to the 
Daily Gazette denying the existence of any such pact as the 
paper had reported. 

Before publishing the letter, I inquired whether among 
Khuhro 's consultants was G. M. Syed also. I was considerably 
relieved to know that he was nor. For, Syed was not in Karachi 
at the time. Albeit his ninny faults, Syed enjoyed the reputn- 
lion of speaking the truth fearlc.'^'^ly even if it Jind meant in*, 
personal ruin. 

Then I ran up to Khuhro and a^ked him whether he rrrifui^- 
!y meant me to publi.«h his <icnial of the very cxisteuff of the 
.Azad Pact. He nodded in the affirmative. 

Tlien I reminded him that, a*; a rc<^ult of hi*‘ earlier tab' with 
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means he was the first offender in this respect to collapse hes 
fore a stronger personality and deny all truth in self-defence. 
Eighteen years before Khuhro quailed in the atigust presence 
of his leader, another great personality in the Congress 
hierarchy, to save his own skin from a powerful and mastcrftil 
personality greater than himself, threw me to the wolves hy 
similarly repudiating an agreement hetween two rival factions 
in the Congress camp. Save Snrojitti Naidu, M. A. Ansari, and 
Sardar Vallahhhhai, the others who liatl played a notal)lc part 
in this dr.ama arc still happily alive. To Dr. Syed Mahmud’s 
inherent love of fairplay I owed my complete and unequivocal 
vindication. So as not to cmh.arrass Sved Mahmud. I shall not 
revive the memory of that scandal of 1923. In any ease, it is 
not relevant to the present book. 

Now, to resume the narrative. It should he remembered that 
Syed’s resignation letter was not the only secret document in 
existence. Mir Sahib’s written word that he was a full-fledged 
member of the Muslim I.a:aguc was kept a secret with Jinuah. 
If G. M. Syed did not repudiate the storj^ of his resignation Mir 
Bundchali also did not dispute the correctness of his "volun- 
tary” accession to the Muslim Ixaguc. 

Were that all, it would he easy. There was another complica- 
tion. In the discussions between the Congress President and 
the Sind politicians, it was agreed that two Muslims should he 
of non-Leaguc persuasion in the provincial ministry. Allah 
Baksh and Ghulam Hussain were to represent the independent 
Muslims outside the League fold. Pending the formal resigna- 
tion of Sheiklr Sahib, a place was found for Allah Baksh in the 
place rendered vacant by Syed’s resignation. What about 
Ghulam Hussain? Supposing that at the instance of the League 
bosses, Sheikh Sahib refused to come out of the ministry, what 
indeed was to be done to give effect to tlic conditions of the 
Azad Pact? 

At this time, discussion centred round Mir Saliib’s reported 
membership of the Muslim League. The Sind Premier was 
far too honourable to profit by any loophole and he offered to 
step out of the ministry if Sheikh Sahib stuck to it. In any 
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case, it was understood tiiat before the budget session of 1942, 
Bundehali would resign and Allah Balcsh would get sworn 
in as Premier. 

Early in March of that year, Sir Ghulam Hussain from the 
Opposition challenged the right of Mir Sahib to function as 
Premier. The Azad Pact, w'hatevcr its merits, had no constitu- 
tional significance. Neverthele.ss. the Mir was unnerved. He 
could not decide on the next step. Nihchaldas. in the mean- 
time, quietly crossed the floor and took his scat with the Opposi- 
tion. He w’as cheered by the Opposition and jeered at by the 
League benches. Mir Sahib had the House adjourned, went to 
the Governor and submitted his resignation for himself and the 
Cabinet as a w’hole. 

The next day, Allah Baksh was sworn in as Prime Minister 
of Sind. Almost at once he announced the names of his 


colleagues. They were Sir Ghulam Hussain Plidayatallnh (in 
charge of home portfolio), Pirzada Abdus Satar (P.W.D.), Pir 
Illahi Baksh (education), Nihclialdas Vazirani (revenue) and the 
Premier himself (finance). The sixth minister’s place was still 
vacant. Left to himself, Allah Baksh would have preferretl to 
take in Rustom K. Sidhwa w'ho, like Satyamurti in Madras, had 
made a mark in the public life of Sind and had sacrificed every- 
thing in the Congress cause. But the Pact had laid flown by 
implication that the Congress was not to join the ininistr)’ 
although it would give it every support. Thus Sidhwa had to 
deny himself the chance of a ministerial position. 

Sir Abdoolla Haroon had returned from the Middle Last Isy 
this time. He held telephonic conversations with Jinn.ah atu! 
as a rc.<;u!t of the talk he issued a statement to the press clirdleng* 
ing Sir Lancelot Graliam’s “impertinence* in t.aktng tije l.au 
into his own hands and appointing a non-l-eague mini’'try on 
liis own initiative and in violation of all cfutstitutiona! proprtet). 

A brief coinititiinqiic from the Government Hoirc put tor 
litl on the controversy. It narrated the cirruru'taitcr*. in 


Mir Btinflehali submitted hi‘> redgnatior!. If added 
duty hmiml. I Its ICxceUcnrv twlxfl Mit Sahif* whet! 


! !- r I ! r 


going to cxcrci'^c his constituftfutal right u.. 
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Governor and recomincnding his successor and Mir Sahib 
mentioned Allah Baksh’s name. In conformity with constitu- 
tional usage and traditions. His Excellency invited Allah Baksh 
to form a council of ministers for him. 

This straightward coiniuuuiqttc put Mir Bundehali Klian 
Talpur out of court with the Quaid-c-Azam and the rest of the 
Muslim League. That ^vas because he did not tell them that 
it was at his" instance that the Governor called Allah Baksh to 
fornt a new ministr)'. It was not that Mtr Sahib deliberately 
hid the truth from them. It just did not strike him— not even 
when they were discussing the terms in which Abdoolla 
Haroon’s statement was to he couched. The fact was that Mir 
Sahib was not conversant with the constitution or administra- 
tion. Of cither the one or the other he knew precious itt e. 
As a matter of tact, at. ambitiotts tlcpt.ty collector was rukng 

the province for Mir Sahib. i utc 

The next day Mir Sahib attended the Assembly an to 
seat with the Opposition. It was discovered tiat cien i 
accession thereto the Tvluslim I.x:aguc part) la 

■ members on its roll. . . , t onrt rVip 

G. M. Syed was called upon by the Provincial Leag 

all-India liigli conimatitl to submit his “P his^breast. 

expulsion. But Syed stood his ..-hat he 

He refused to rc.silc from his position . Sind’s 

had done had been dictated entirely by “Lgin. 

welfare. The worst was by no means oi er. 
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All the four Muslims in the second Allah Baksh ministry 
were non-Lcaguers, although all of them excepting Allah Baksh 
became Leaguers later on, not because they were in sympathy 
tnth the League ideal but because of other circumstances in 
which they had to choose between the wilderness and office. 
But tliat is another storey 

It was not Allah Baksh 's mistake that the League was not 
represented in his Cabinet. The Premier tried his very best to 
coax the League party to nominate two representatives. G. M. 
Syed also strained ever)' nerve to persuade the League to fall in 
line with the Azad Pact, But his efforts were unsuccessful, 
Jinnah had willed that the Azad Pact must be buried, lock, 
stock and barrel. If the Leaguers were permitted to join the new 
ministr)% Jinnah’s political prestige stood to suffer. The Quaid- 
c-Azam, therefore, sent an urgent message to Sir Abdoolla 
Haroon to be prepared to take every disciplinary action in case 
there was any attempt, overt or covert, to defy his mandate. 
I have reason to believe that Klmhro and Gazder rc,«cntcd this 


unreasonable attitude of the Muslim Ivcaguc fuehrer but they 
were helpless. 

About Khuhro’s attitude I heard from himself one day in 
the Sind Secretariat corridors. Curiously enough, I came to 
know of Gazder’s reactions from Jinnah, One <i.ay when 
I chanced to meet Jinnah in Delhi, he asked me certain 
tions in the belief that I was probably behind .a letter that hr 
liad received from .‘^omebodv in Karachi. Once satisfied that 


1 w.ns genuinely ignorant of what prcti't-Iy 
he explained the portion. According to 
G.azfier was not at all saii'^fied with Jmn.ah s 
how wanted to come to an agreement %vtth 
and he urged Jinnah not m lo^c time in 


he \v;e- firiving at. 
the 0uaid'C-.'\7an}, 
mand.atr. Hr ' unr' 
Mrdiatrna Oatsdln 
|>rofnotit)g Hindu 
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Where exactly do I come in? You appeai'ed to have a notion 
that I was behind it. Not that I am ashamed of any move 
calculated to promote Hindu-Muslim unity which to me is 
second religion. But what I cannot understand is the veiled 
insinuation wliich I observed in yom* tone before your recital 
of the contents of Gazder’s letter.” 

Jinnah thawed for once and replied: “My dear fellow, this 
chap, Gazder, suggested to me, that ihy friend Mr. Sharma 
should be asked to approach Mr. Gandhi and bring about a 
meeting between him and me. I naturally wondered whether 
you had inspired the letter as your name was mentioned in it.” 

That was news to me. Immediately on my return to Karachi, 
I met Gazder who was then occupying the city’s mayoral chair. 
He confirmed Jinnah’s version and added that Jinnah’s answer 
to him was polite but evaded the issue. 

I looked into Jinnah’s letter which merely told “my dear 
Gazder” that the Quaid-e-Azam was sensible of the soundness 
of the proposal and that, when the time came, he would not 
hesitate to contact Gandhiji and even summon Mr. Sharma if 
necessary. 

There is an impression among many Hindus that Gazder 
was their enemy. This notion is not justified by facts. Of his 
innate sense of fairness he gave ample evidence during his 
ministership when he presided over the home portfolio. 

Now, just before the constitution of the new Allah Baksh 
ministry, Pir Illahi Baksh issued a statement to the press 
challenging Jinnah’s right to speak in the name of Sind 
^Muslims and claiming for Allah Baksh a position of equality 
with the Quaid-e-Azam, his claim being that, if Jinnah was the 
President of the All-India Muslim League, he (Allah Baksh) 
was the President of the Nationalist Muslim Conference. 
Coming to know of this statement from the Associated Press, 
Allah Baksh who never believed in bluff and bluster or- rude- 
ness motored to Illahi Baksh’s house and persuaded him to 
withdraw the offensive references to Jinnah. The statement 
which appeared the next morning was different from the 
original manuscript submitted by the new education minister. 
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The public, of course, did not know of the change. Even news- 
papermen did not know the reason behind the eleventh hour 
amendment. 

Well, the reason was this. Allah Baksh was anxious that the 
door must still be kept open for the League to come into tfic 
ministry. According to A. K. Iyengar who was with Allah 
Baksh at the time when he was talking to Illahi Baksh, Allah 
Baksh was prepared to resign his ministership and persuade 
Pirzada Abdus Satar to follow suit so that there would he two 
League Muslims on the ministry to counterbalance the non- 
League Muslims. This arrangement suited Illahi Baksh ail 
right. Illahi Baksh thought that, in that ease, he would be the 
Sind Premier. He never even thought it possible that the old 
man. Sir Ghulam Hussain might he the probable choice in the 
event of a reshuffle. 

Almost the first thing which Allah Baksh did on assuming 
the Premiership of Sind was to constitute a Unity Board. 

I had the honour to be invited to serve on it. Our Chair- 


man was Jainshcd Nusserwnnji, a disciple of Annie Bcs.ant and 
a devotee of Gandhiji. Many people in India do not knou- the 
greatness of Jamshed. He is a real yogt in the true sen'-e of 
the term. Born with a silver spoon in the mouth, he never- 
theless spent all Ins time and money in relieving the indigent 
and the sick of their sufTcring. An 8-aima partner in a pros- 
perous firm, he had already mortg.agod ]iis future cl.aiuu- .aho. 
Every available pic went to charity, jamdietr'. ifiea of charity 
is curiou*:. No one who goc'^ to liim shall rcttirn etnpty Isatided 


or disappointed. He does not cvcti prui'-c to di'^aoer 
one who solicits his help has recited a getiirinc c.r--, 
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of which was tlie new Go\^ernor, Sir Hugh Dow, who had come 
to Karachi to widen the gulf between the nvo communities in 
the interests of British imperialism. A narrow-minded person 
every inch of him, who could not see beyond the nose, Dow 
was the last person that should have been sent to take over the 
governorship of a young province which needed sympathy and 
understanding. Dow was no neutral. He was worse. He was 
intolerant and oftentimes vulgar. He had his instructions to 
weaken Allah Baksh and the Congress. He did both. By a 
sheer coincidence, the Congress Party in Sind did not also 
believe in the mission of the Unity Board. The Leaguers were 
out of it. Dow was the third point of the eternal triangle. I 
shall have much to say about Dow at a later stage. 

Almost the very first person with whom Allah Baksh came 
into conflict as soon as he torok the reins of administration in 
his hands was the then chief judge of the Sind Chief Court 
who insulted everybody right and left in the name of judicial 
independence. He fancied himself as the special messenger of 
Cod to relieve this country from the tentacles of the misguided 
folks who thought that in political liberty lay their salvation. 
He was an I.C.S. man. He was responsible for the queer theory 
that criticism of even an executive order made by a judge 
would constitute contempt of court. This man was honoured 
by Sir Chulam Hussain in the days of his first ministry. Sir 
Chulam had been an advocate of the Chief Court. But Allah 
Baksh was made of a different mould. He would not humiliate 
any person on earth but he was far too proud to submit to any 
^ humiliation at any other person’s hands, be he so high as the 
chief judge himself. 

Now the question arose who should appoint the public pro- 
secutor and the Covernment pleader. The Chief Judge held 
it was his prerogative. Allah Baksh thought, and very rightly 
so, that a judge had no manner of connection with the appoint- 
ment of a Covernment advocate any more than he could dictate 
to any private party whom alone he should employ as his 
pleader in that court. The Sind Observer, ever ready to have 
a fling at Allah Baksh, upheld the Chief Judge’s contention. 
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The Daily Gazette supported the Prime Minister’s stand hut 
added that no great harm would ensue if the chief judge was 
consulted as a matter of courtesy rather than as one of oblitra- 

• O 

tion. Then arose the question who should call on whom first. 
Allah Baksh consulted many including me. I .<eiid that the 

u. sual practice was for the ministers first to call on the judges 

v. -ho would be bound then to return the call. Rut the chief 
judge had other notion.s. I shall not repeat here tiie story of the 
controversy but soon the chief judge learned that rudenc.^''* and 
presumptuousness did not always pay. \\'hen one day I wrote 
in my paper tliat Sir Victor Coutts 'J'rottcr, a former Chief 
Justice of Madras, u'^cd to call on the I_yaw and Judicial Mernher 
of the Madras Government whenever lie had any hu'^incs'; with 
him and the reverse was the case when the Government .•’pokc.'* 
man had anything to transact with the Chief Justice, the 
Sind Chief thought and t^ld a friend that mine wa‘i ati 
inspired article. As wa<i usual with him. he jumped into nhat, 
I told him later on, wa*; an uncorroborated and uiucnahle lotv 
elision. Then one day I had the satisfaction o( seeing the 
Chief Judge send liis card to Allah Bak.'-h waiting for an 
interview. 

In Karachi there wa'^ a vclUnv sheet kimnn the AVtr SiruL 
It u<cd to thrive on nnmentionahlc scandah. Its editor M. U. 
Alihn'-t whto wa*; prouotmicd a hl.ackmailrr by the .Sind Cifui 
C^vart enioyed the jirivate conlidencc of the Chief juflge ulio 
often gave liitn inter. iew>; anti encouraged him to ami 
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great believer in Hindu-Muslim Unity. As a friend he could 
be and was, a “brick”. 

The budget of 1941 was a League budget prepared by Sheikh 
Abdul Majid before his exit. The Leaguers did not move any 
cut motion. On the whole it was a peaceful session. But out- 
side the legislature, everything was being done to discredit 
Allah Baksh and his administration. The person who had 
undertaken tliis task of discrediting Allah Baksh was my friend, 
Pir Ali Muhammad Rashdi, now editor of the Shid Observer. 
Rashdi and I have been verv intimate friends. But I can 
never forgive him for his concentrated propaganda of hate to 
the disadvantage of a really saintly person like Allah Baksh. 
Rashdi is the cousin of tlie late Pir of Pagaro, the leader of 
the Hurs, who was hanged by the British in the name of law. 
He is the rightful heir to the Hur gadi. But there was not 
much love lost between tbe two cousins. As a matter of fact, 
for the protection of Rashdi, the Government of Sind has given 
him an armed bodyguard. Without the benefit of college 
education, Rashdi is a first rate scholar in the English language 
and literature. His animated conversational powers were un- 
rivalled. But somehow, Rashdi had taken it into his head to 
run do^\^l Allah Baksh. Yet, by that time, Rashdi had broken 
away from Jinnah, as we would see later on. The Sind Observer 
of Punniah which had not much love for Rashdi, suddenly 
developed a flair for toleration and extended its columns to 
Rashdi to air his views against Allah Baksh. The propaganda 
which had been started by the Muslim League resulted in anti- 
, Allah Baksh groups in almost every village in Sind. Allah 
Baksh was described as a kaffir, a hireling of the enemies of 
Islam. Yet Allah Baksh did little to combat this nefarious 
campaign. 



X 

A COLOURFUL PERSONALITY 


Pir Ali Muhammad Rashdi is a colourful, lively and lovable 
personality. Nothing which he docs not know of Sind is worth 
knowing. Lie can be a deadly foe. Bur if he swears his friend- 
ship for you, you may depend on him to save you at the cost 
of bis OUT! life. Lie is a fairly wcll-to-tio person and owns 
some considerable land in his own right. A spendthrift, he is 
always needy. But this Omar Khyyam is no beggar. Politi- 
cians dreaded him in those days because he knew all their 
weaknesses. Unlike Abbasi. Rashdi never cashed his knowledge 
of embarrassing things. Proud of his birth and parentage. 
Rashdi instinctively abhors pettiness or meanness. He i*; ait 
intellectual, a historian, a writer and journnlist, a fir'^t das*-* 
sportsman, an admirable rifle shot. H.-ul he iiecn the Premier 
of Sind, he could have succeeded in welding together nil the 
conflicting elements of Sind's political life. Ilis per.aia‘;ive 
logic would make a convert of any perverse man to Rasluli'*' 
own way of thinking. There is another trait in UasbdiV char.'n' 
ter. If YOU went to him for the cluddation of ^otne point 
which had chided yor.r diligcm itupiiry, he wfnild readily pur 
von v.Le witliout seeking to <oloijr yniir judgment ur injriring 
his own prejudices unto you. 
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Sycd Avho too, like him. staked his by no means small landed 
interest in a vciy rich part of Sind. Khiihro is one of the Ing- 
best landholders of Sind. That he and Rashdi could not get 
<in well together in those days should not he surprising. Khuhro 
was intolerant of land reforms. His wealthier rival, Mir 
Bundehali. was far less intolerant. Today, however, Rashdi 
and Khuhro sail in the same boat. Obviously, the two friends 
and sometimes opponents had decided to sink their differences 
in the cause of saving Sind’s soul. 

In the early days of the Pakistan idea, Jinnah relied almost 
entirely on Rashdi. It would he news to many to be told that 
the famous Lahore resolution of the Muslim League in 1940 
demanding the creation of a homeland for the Muslims from 
out of contiguous areas where the Muslims were in a majority 
was the dreaft of Rashdi. The foreign department of the 
Muslim League which had been made over to Abdoolla 
Haroon, was entirely Rashdi’s creation. Jinnah ’s robust faith 
in Rashdi’s commonsense was very great indeed. But when 
Rashdi had the temerity to question the wisdom of any parti- 
cular move of Ills leader, Jinnah -was touched to the quick. He 
had wanted Rashdi not to argue with him but argue for him 
with others. To the Quaid-c-Azam, Rashdi was merely a 
supplier of argument and reason. If Jinnah tlaought that he 
could keep this intellectual giant under his thumb he was soon 
to discover his mistake. 

At the Madras session of the Muslim League during the 
Christmas of 1940 or a little later, the Subjects Committee of 
the Muslim League debated the Pakistan issue. Some person 
suggested that if Pakistan was adopted as the League creed, the 
Hindus w’^ould get nervous and Gandhiji would come offering 
terms. In those days, Jinnah looked upon Pakistan as nothing 
more than a bargaining counter. So this proposal of some 
insignificant person appealed to him. He was expecting 
Rashdi to give the proposal liis w'hole-hearted support. But 
Rashdi shocked and disappointed the Quaid-e-Azam by his 
reasoned opposition. His argument was somewhat like this. 
If your demand was embodied in a mere resolution it gave you 
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room for compromise but if you adopt it as a creed, the danger 

was that in ease you failed you blackened vour own face. A 
« « * 

creed, he argued, was in the nature of a fundamental law while 
a resolution was merely in the nature of statutory law. Rashdi 
discovered that he could not even get a seconder. So by paying 
Moulana Zafarali Khan of the Zamindar fame a modest fee 
of Rs. 50 he got him to announce that he seconded Rashdi V 
amendment. But the next day in the open session, Zafar All 
backed out, someone else paying a better fee for refraining from 
giving his support to Rashdi. Rashdi returned to Sind and 
organised his opposition to Jinnah. If the Hindus had known 
how to utilise him and profit by his experience and knowledge ; 
they could have successfully resisted Pakistan. But mistakenly 
they pinned their faith in Nihchaldas whom they foolishly be- 
lieved to be their deliverer. 

For revealing this brief incident about Zafar AH, I mt^t 
apologise because I owe a deep dclit of gratitude to him. On 
one occasion after the creation of Pakistan, I visited Hahorc to 
find out for myself the state of tilings in that disturbed city. 
Near about Anarkali. mv taxi was surrounded by an inimical 

4 • 

crowfi which, with '‘Allnlio Akbar” playing on their !ip<, came 
metiacingly to assanlt me. To speak the perfect truth. I n.'U' 
afr.'.id that I was going to be murdered, and I h.ad already 
started making my pc.'tcc with my God by muttering onne 
pmyers. Suddenly in the crov.al. I espied Zafar A!i who, rccog- 
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to acquaint yourself with the manners and customs of the 
locality and the conventions of the palace. If any attendant, of 
’.vhom there were hundreds, took it into his head that vou 
much as intended to slight the Pir. he ^vould unhesitatingly 
drive his sharp knife into your heart or throat without a second 
thought. Pir Sahib himself was a hospitable host. Once my 
friend I'latim Alavi tvas invited to the Pir’s palace. He jocu- 
larly told the Pir that he v,-ould first get his life insured for a 
bean' amount and then make it a point to visit him. Hnrim is 
given to slight exaggerations in liis desire to make an event of 
his narration sound picturesque. Nevertheless, there v.\as an 
element of truth in his fear. 

Be that as it might, there was not an iota of truth iu the ])ro- 
pnganda put up by the British administration that the Pir of 
Pagaro was a communalist and was intent oti exterminating tlic 
Hindus. This story was the special iuvention of the British 
'CCToi service to justify before (lie civilised world their h.anging 
of the poor, undefended Pir after caging him like ati infuriated 
tiger. On the otlicr hand. I tan quote at least .-i do7cu jnsumte- 
to prove his great sense of toleration and his .'diiding faith in 
Hindu-Muslini unity. One of the private charges levelled 
against him v.as th.nt he was an nthnirer of Mahatm.a Gandhi 
anrl rarcfl next to ni! for jinnah. Harl he been a pnhdt.d 
ic.aetionar)' f.arcs might have been kitnler to hitn. 
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Government replied by pounding their homes and the Pit’s 
fortress witit tlic aid of live bombs. Tltc blur menace continued 
to dog their footsteps til! the very last day. 

Tf really the legend referred to in a previous paragraph was 
true, then it would appear from events that it was fulfilled 
literally and in a full measure. The British quitted India all 
right. Jinnah who was a Sindhi came to rule over Sind ns 
Governor-General along with other Provinces of Pakistan. I 
had a good mind to meet Dow in Patna and ask him before he 
quitted India how and what he felt after all he had done to 
discredit the straight, honest and patriotic Pir of Pagaro. 

Somehow or the other, the Pir’s followers took it into their 
head that Allah Baksh, Sir Ghulam Hussain, and Pir Ali 
A'luhammad Rashdi were responsible for the humiliations 
heaped upon their chief's head. Rashdi was well protected. 
Tlic Huts tried hard to get at All.ih Baksh and Ghulam Plussain 
and pound them to pieces. 



XI 

GERMS OF A GREAT TRAGEDY 


How Ghiilam Hussain cainc to incur the wrath ol the 
is a curious hut interesting story. After the fall of his Sind 
Minisir\', Ghulam Flussain was practising in the Sind Chief 
Court. He accepted a brief on hclialf of the Pir Saliih of Pagaro 
for a modest fee of Rs. 3.00.000. He was to npjicar before the 
Governor of Sind and secure certain facilities for the Pir uh.o 
had been ordered to he interned in the holy name of war. The 
Pir was allowed to call on Sir Hnncclot Graham at Government 
House. Many theories were set afloat, some of them f.anciful. 
dangerous and slanderous. It was understood, however, that 
the Pir was not confined to the precincts of a jail hut was per- 
mitted to live in state in a Kar.achi bungalow strictly guarded 
by armed police. 
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raising its ugly head in other parts in India, particularly in 
Calcutta where the Great Killings had shocked the humanity all 
the world over in the year 1946, 

The result of the mistaken impression on the part of the Hurs 
was responsible for a major tragedy. The Hurs believed that 
because Ghulam Hussain had again risen to power and was in 
charge of the home portfolio he would, necessarily and as a 
matter of course, order the release of the Pir Sahib of Pagaro. 
This hope did not materialise ; it could not. Both the Pir and 
the Hurs interpreted this to imply Ghulam Hussain’s 
unwillingness to do what they- thought his simple duty in return 
for Rs.3,00,000 which he had received as lawyer’s fee for advo- 
cacy before the Governor of Sind. 

One thing must be brone in mind. The suppression of the 
Hurs was on the Government of India’s cards. Lord 
Linlithgow’s Government were terribly afraid of the Pir on 
account of the prophecy to which reference had been made in 
an earlier chapter. That was not the only cause. During the 
Great War of 1914-18, the Pir of Pagaro had been interned as 
a “dangerous political criminal” for no valid reason and had 
been lodged in the Midnapur jail in Bengal along with Bengal 
revolutionaries. That was during the viceroyalty of Lord 
Chelmsford. The Pir Sahib allowed himself to be initiated 
into the cult of the bullet by the Bengal revolutionaries. Cer- 
tainly it was not a spirit of communalism that drove him to take 
to political thinking. He probably believed that he was des- 
tined to be the future ruler of Sind. When the Second World 
War broke out, his ambitions were naturally revived. Whether 
he took any active step in the direction of realising his dream, 
there is no evidence to show. But that the Government of 
India got panicky is quite certain. In his capacity as the 
Home Minister of the Government of Sind, it was not 
possible for Sir Ghulam Hussain, even if he so mlled, to get the 
Pir at liberty. That was because of the parliamentary amend- 
ment to the Government of India Act (1935) vesting in the 
GovernonGeneral all residuary power during the war. Lord 
Linlithgow was personally the autocrat of the show — the Great 
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Moghul. His will was law in fact. That Sir Ghulain Hussain 
could do little to give any facility to his cK-clicnr, the Huts 
could not appreciate. Tlicy .-started murmuring and grumbling 
against Ghulam Hussain’s alleged betrayal of their chief. 

Somehow some personal adherents of Sir Ghulam Hussain 
started a propaganda in the meantime, suggesting that the real 
“culprit” was Allah Baksh who was the Sind Premier at the 
time and that, if Allah Baksh was only reasonable, it would not 
be difficult for Sir Ghulam Hussain to fulfil his “contract” with 
the Pir. Whether Sir Ghulam Hussain was aware of this subtle 
propaganda, it is difficult to say. Knowing him as I did fairly 
intimately, I am inclined to believe that the old man who was 
known for his generous instincts and uprightness in matters of 
friendship could hardly have been a fiarty, active or jnssisc. to 
this nefarious campaign. Some of the actors in this drama 
arc still alive. One of them is my good f»Id friend. Khan 
Bahadhur A. K. Galiol to whom referente was mafic iti an 
earlier chapter. The result of this propaganda w.as that an anti- 
Allah Bak.sh campaign was set afoot in the Ilur area. 
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whatsoever. He was of those of whom it might be said that 
they laid greater store by earning the goodwill of the people 
than by promoting their good. Of this, however later. 

Allah Baksh’s ministry had no smooth sailing. The 
Governor could have helped Allah Baksh to remove and 
smooth the obstructions that were artificially put in the 
Premier’s way. But Sir Hugh Dow must have set his heart on 
having Sir Ghulam Hussain as his Cliief Minister, although 
Sir Ghulam had no party backing in the popular legislature. 
Allah Baksh’s second ministerial career was thus full of troubles. 
There was almost daily conflict between the Sind Premier and 
the Sind Governor. Sir Hugh Dow was intent on securing for 
himself every vestige of power, reducing the ministers to the 
position of mere automatons. Sir Ghulam Hussain who was a 
first rate courtier managed to steal himself into the affections 
of the Governor by conceding to him all that the latter yearned 
for, although Allah Baksh resisted the deliberate inroads made 
by Dow into the ministerial field. 

Before Sind was made a separate province, Sir Ghulam 
Hussain had been practically the Governor of Bombay save 
perhaps in name. As Home Member of the then bureaucra- 
tic Bombay Government, he enjoyed wide and extensive powers. 
The Home Member in those days was in charge of the civil 
services. Naturally every member of the Civil Service looked 
to Sir Ghulam Hussain for patronage because Sir Frederick 
Sykes, the then Governor of Bombay, had practically abdicated 
his position to Sir Ghulam and said so pretty openly. In 1929 
or 1930, Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ayub Khuhro, who was 
then a member of the Bombay Legislative Council, gave a 
dinner party in the Taj Mahal Hotel in honour of Sir Ghulam 
Hussain. I well remember an incident on that occasion. 
Aihong the guests were Sir Hugh Dow and myself. In those 
days, the great man was just Mr. Dow and a very junior and 
humble member of the Indian Civil Service. He had not yet 
developed the arrogance which took possession of his soul in 
later days. At that time, he was probably either an Under- 
secretary or Deputy Secretary in the Bombay Finance 
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Department. Being a considerable junior, he was seated at an 
inconsequential end at the dinner table. He somehow w.-mted 
to be taken to Sir Ghulam Hussain and presented to him. The 
ever proud Khuhro was too self-centred to notice Mr. Dow's 
anxiety to shake hands with Sir Ghulam and sit by his .‘^idc if 
only for a minute. Mr. Dow condescended to accost me. In*- 
neighbour, and requested me to introduce him to Sir Ghulam 
Hussain. I responded. Mr. Dow looked very proud and happy 
when Sir Ghulam Hussain gracefully shook his hands and hade 
him be seated by his side and conversed with him for n few 
minuies. In those days Mr. Dow used to address Sir Glnilam 
Hussain as “Sir"' in a verv humble manner. It mu.st have 
pleased Sir Hugh Dow’s vanity to be addressed by Sir Ghulam 
Hussain as “Sir” in his gubernatorial daj’s. Allah Baksh w.a'- 
the Chief Minister. Sir Hugh Dow. in his caftneity ns tlte 
Governor of Sind, gave preference to Sir Ghulam Ilu'-sain 
whom, for all practical purposes, he treated as the Chief of the 
Sind Cabinet. 

In the meantime, the Hur menace had assumed fearful 
proportions. The Hurs were resolved upon removing every 
person whom they looked upon as an obstacle to the Pir Saliih* 
accession to the Sind gur/f. They smrtcd by derailing runtdmg 
trains and creating a general sense of insecurity in tiie p'iluit 
mind. 
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the obliging Sind Lagi<lntivc A^cmbly placed on the statute 
l>ook an anti-Iiur Act uhich v.-as discussed in a secret session, 
not open to tb.c public or the press. Sir Hugh Dow beamed 
vvith sati'-faciiori v.hcn the report formally reached him that hi*i 
vdll had become the lav.* of the land. But the Hurs v.erc not the 
kind of people -who. like the average Sindhi Muslim, boued to 
dc«tinv and alkwed their alien rulers to kirk and humiliate 

V 

them, particularly their chief, the Pir Sahib. The Hur^ 
accepted the challenge hut Dow’s bullet wotdd not and could 
not subdue them. 
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Returning from the party in honour of Brady. I found thru a 
letter was awaiting me from the Press OHiccr. It asked for an 
explanation why my paper had published the news of an inci- 
dent in which a British soldier had behaved rudclv and oflciv 
sivcly to some women. I was also asked to disclose the *^onrfc 
of mv information. I declined to oblitrc. On the authorttv 
of tlic Governor, the Chief Secretary told me that the Defence 
of India Rules had armed His Excellency with .sullicicnt |)owcr 
to compel me to disclose the source of my new.*;. I politely 


or 


acknowledged the rude suggestion but addeti that I knc'v 
no law which could claim dominion over man’s soul, altlinugh 
it could manclc his hodv. Then and there Dow decided that 

O 4 

either I should he bundled out of the Dnils Cnzcttc or the 
paper .should he repurchased by Englishmen and run for tlwit 
benefit and in the interests of the Little Englanders of the Sin»! 
Club. 

While Sir Hugh Dow was exerting all his might to rcnowitr 
the fasiiy vanishing British prc.stigc in Karachi, lie soon di - 
covered that Ite was powerless to check the Hur nirnact* whi'h 
tlefied the rnilitaty might with impunity. Literally the Hitr- 
riilcd over many areas where fortnerly the British had held 
•o.v.ay. The prc'^s instruction*, in the holy nrtiue of uar prt'.ett 
ted the pithlicaticin of this ju-v. hut t-veryhody 
more bitterly than Sir Hugh Dvtv.— 'thru the prc'tigr of r!w 
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account of Moulana Abul Kalam Azad’s visit to Karachi^ in 
December, 1940, I decided to be present at the second session 
in Bombay to be held in the first week of October, 194:^. I need 
hardly say tliat, in order to avoid Hur trouble, I sailed to 
Bombay and returned by the sea route. Sir Hugh Dow who 
never moved out of the Government House alone thought I was 
a coward to sail by sea and not travel by tram. But let that 
pass. My programme in Bombay was suddenly upset by a 
vnre from Allah Baksh demanding my immediate return. 
Leaving some of my luggages behind, I rushed back to Karachi 
which I reached on October 9. I reached Allah Baksh s house 
at about a p.m. and learned that Sir Hugh Dow had dismissed 

his Premier that very morning. • 1 

Now, this news was a great blow to Sind and its politica 

future. Dow’s contention was that Allah Baksh had forfeitcc 
the Governor's confidence— a strange ground indeed to interpret 
the constitutional term, "holding oflice during the Governors 
pleasure.” Pressure was brought to bear on me by Dow s agents 
to support tlie dismissal of Allah Baksh. After giving a po ite 
hearing to a high ofTicial who did me the honour of calling on 
me to convey the august message of Dow, I quietly wrote my 

articles — I think five in all — to prove the 
constitutional and unprecedented. Keiths Responsi e " 
ment in the Dominions had provided me iMti a ^ 

reliable precedents in the British Dominions an • 

hold Dow’s action to ridicule. The burden o ' my ^ 

the Governor’s "pleasure” was not absolute but was dependent 
• on and governed by the confidence of the egis a uie 
cular' minister. The Governor could not dismiss a 
enjoying the confidence of the popular legis atum a 
thin' he could retain one who had lost the 
House. That this was not liked by Governraen 

without saying. reactionary ele- 

Now, before I narrate the t^le of the 

ments conspired to do away with 4 ^ 

Gazette to sing the praises of the S ^ Baksh’s 

refer to certain incidents which f 
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r • 1 Dow sent for Ghulam Hussain Hula>u.Jlnn 
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Baksh readily agreed. ' ,,„i„-„„,ition should not i-W 

about Sind's tuiure-tliat the atomism 

into the hands of the '"'^“"no't aerce lo ibis iiroii'''.i'. £■ 
oress. But Nihchaldas would ^ ,„,.ld Imuh 

fkought that a defe,a. 0 -"=^^ ^I'lrkave .0 he n-cdlc a. 
Ghulam Hussain and j-,., „ot know c.mer H ■ 

onice. But in so tn .0 .imvc ihc cnrtceine 

or Ghulam Hussain. Vn cuts n ere 

of mv fears. ..cr\e in Ghukani Ilu 'sUt 

For once. Nihchaldas < ^ i,uo tlw 

Cabinet. Pir/.ula Abdvi^ Satui a^ 

nlnni; with his chief. Ghulaii *PI,,Viu ^ 

a stable ministry lie. , - , .r ,1^. Sind Gu\c!?iJrit.d. • 

accept the finance . 

dcchncai Jiniian s on in- „...,..- .■ -1; , , 

ndvifcr. IhtM p.irt o. /M.„nun 

‘NViW. 'Hh- new Ji;., ,, 

^T^ldd inanldM--' 

itr'ifndarlv b-at'^£‘ ' 
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A WHITE CONSPIRACY 


The bureaucracy in Sind got perturbed by luv occupation 
the editorial cliair of the Daily Gazelle. Even Sir Lancelor 
Graham who was friendly to me in a number of t\nys ap 
prehensive that I might be critical of the Britivh G( ''.cmnirnt 
and Lloyd George’s "Steel Frame”. lie had at Ica^t tlic tand* 
our to say so to me. But being tolerant by training and di' 
position, he could be a neutral. All that mattered to liitu 
that war effort should not be impeded. In this he had tu’ 
reason for worry'. Both the leading paper.'- oi Karachi ^\crr 
pledged to support war effort, the Situ! Olnener going <0 f.u 
as to question Mahatma Gandhi's wisdom and .st.ttc'-snairhip 
in opposing India’s participation in the nar. My p.tpcr could 
not write in support of Gandhiji’s war policy i)ut it nould n 
write anytlting against him. This \vns heinous etiongh n rrifn-' 
in the cvc.s of the Sind hurcnticracv under Sir Hu^h rtdr 

^ -tr 

My other failings were that uiuler rny tharge the f)ath (titztll 
which, till not eery long .ago. had been the \oifc oi ihr .''tc'd 
Frame in Sind had changed colour and had eu-u dared to ziv 
tiouncc its new poliev as one of "(ndi.a first, forenio ? an*! h*" 
Tills Dow could not tolerate, lie .ahuo'^t lo't hi- t.unp^t vh-* 
he discovered that, in carrying out this poUt y. I v,n ptoin em 
Hindu'Muslim unity, .alfliough Don h.ad •tRie«'ded tn. fdSu'. 
the communal unity mine inatigtir.iteri by .*\lho l-d'o vev 
instructions frotu the Congre - Pteddetu My slno! ’ 

.a weekly feature of appretinticr thar.ur-r ,,i In;*-' 

lecitlcr**^ - of Congrv'* UMder-. "to L- prcii"' a D'** « 

to some nuitna! ftieud In but. Iw roM thi* in-* t . 

nrune 1 ouglu not di^doe: "h i ’’ ^ 

Piinni.'di, hut tlii* cuh.cr frllo'c ' .x I - ' ' ' 

retire' attd ncres ersi the Itttr ir t' ' 

the ^ ^ ^ 

*rh'' E*u» u- ut ‘U ** fj: I' 4 ' 

* *■ * « 

.c»\d tit" I r.^U' ? > *■ x ‘ ^ 
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live step? to repurchase the (w»ef'//c. iheir friend, jthilo- 

sopher and guide, Sir hhigh Dchv. ofictcd to set the ball tolling. 
One day in the last week of v^cpictnhcr u).\2 who should walk 
into my room in the DisHv Gincltc Oilice than that ledouht.iblc 
"friend of India" Mr. K. C. Pcatxm. Managing Director of 
Bennett Coleman eV Co., proprictot.s o{ the Ivnrs of hulia and 
allied publications. He wanted to see the press. 1 took him 
round. I instinctively knew that Pearsons ititercst uas not 
spontaneous. Allah Baksh who was still Sind s Picmiei had 
warned me of Pearson’s visit. Not desiring to take his chances 
with the telephone, he j)ct>onally called to .aetptaint me wit i 
this impending visit. Incitlentally, he adiled : If >otn pro 

prictors are wanting to sell the pajier. let me ha\e the nst 
option.” A few hours after Pearsons visit. 1 left loi iom la^ 
for the A.l.N.MC. although Narayan B. Juvalekar, Assistant 
General Manager of the Dnily Gnzrlt<\ a very amiable, oja 
dutiful friend — jiressed me to cancel my tiip and stay 

resist the white inroad, , , , 

I tvent to Bombay and returned on the day of a i a^s 
dismissal from ollicc. Then nothing more was heard of i ear- 
son’s mission. But suddenly in January, i943» ^ carson a - 
editor, the newly created knight, krancis Lou, accompam y 
some members of the Times of hului editorial ^ 

staffs had pitched their headquarters in Karachi. ' 

Swami was there. To his warning I owed my now c g r 
taHng advantage of .be absence of Hosbang f™” 

Karachi, Pearson proposed to aa|un c the Dm y 
, how with the cooperation of a junior partnci. 

do it was a mystery. But the n.ys^ry was oHcss J 

four hours’ duration hccau.se the ncx Y tortnrl nlan- 

tors occupied two rooms in the Dm^y " on 

nmg. Pearson and Low used to sicj Y T,ow- 

hut all we discussed was philosophy. • in 

Pearson combine, I resorted to a ^^re commit- 

Leeds or Manchester saying that ■ . editorial in 

ted ,o confer Swaraj on fndia. The neat f 

the Daily Gazette Lk the Congressmen sr^uarc^y to umk 
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people to gain control. I said: “Hoshang, if you want to sell 
the paper do so by all means ; I kept on all these trying days 
just to hand over the paper to you.” As we were talking, a 
message came to me from Yusuf Haroon who conveyed Jinnah’s 
views that it would be a suicidal step to sell the paper to an 
English jfirm and that, if the proprietors were anxious to sell, 
he would purchase it. As Hoshang had no thought of selling 
the paper then, the entire transaction had to fall off. But 
there was one little difficulty. Somebody else who had the 
right to commit Hoshang legally had already agreed to sell 
the paper. Even the terms had been fixed. The only thing 
remaining to be settled was the mode of payment which was 
to await Hoshang’s return and stipulation. Hoshang and I took 
counsel. Then Hoshang told Pearson that he would like 
shares of Bennet Coleman’s to be allotted to him to the value 
of the sale price of the Daily Gazette. Pearson’s face fell be- 
cause if that was done, Hoshang would be a proprietor of the 
Times of India. So the deal was off because Pearson could not 
tolerate the idea of an Indian partnership. I wish Pearson was 
not so peevish. He could have handed over the Times of India 
to really good hands. 

Dow’s plan was thus averted. But I was to pay a price. That 
took a novel form. Pearson went on taking “friendly interest” 
in the conduct of the Daily Gazette. On the occasion of Swami 
Vivekananda’s birthday, my paper published a special article 
on Swamiji from the pen of no less a person than the exalted 
Chief Justice of the Federal Court of India, the Hon’ble Sir 
Maurice Gwyer. Pearson wrote to Hoshang that it was unfair 
that in a province with a Muslim majority, “Sharma should 
think of publishing things about an obscure Swami.” It little 
struck Pearson that he was arguing himself unknown when he 
called Swamiji obscure. Curiously, the quotations from Swamiji 
had been all in favour of Hindu-Muslim Unity. Then Satya- 
murti died. The Times of India failed to take editorial notice. 
The Daily Gazette wrote a big article. This occasioned another 
“friendly” complaint from Pearson who could not tolerate tlie 
idea of an editorial article on a small man. Unfortunately for- 
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Pearson just a fciv Iiours before the arrival of his letter Rculcr 
had cabled to this counm' a good sunimar\’ of a 40o>\vord 
leading article on Satyamurti by the Times (London). I wrote 
something stinging to Pearson. But this letter was not posted. 

Sir liiigb Dow's anger took novel forms. He forgot hi= 
gubernatorial dignity, and started a personal fight. Sind had 
liquidated the barrage debt. Sir Ghulam Idussain argued that 
with the liquidation of the barrage debt, the governor’s special 
responsibilit)' in respect of Sukkur barrage ceased. I supported 
the contention. Dow wrote a 2-column letter to the editor and 
claimed that his special responsibility was inherent atid did 
not and could not lapse. Naturally. I iiad my revenge .'iud, 
along.rido of the letter which I published. I tore the Governor 
to pieces for his ignorance of the undertaking given by Su 
Samuel Hoare to Sir Phirozc Sethna. This was part of fh.e 
published proceedings of the Joint Parliamentary Comiuittec 
on the Government of India Bill. 1935. 

Dow was the laughing stock of all Karachi the next morning. 
So he took advantage of a rotnn.' dinner and n^ked who na*- 
this Madrasi editor who presumed to advise Sind on conuitu* 
tional matters. I retorted that the distance between Karachi and 
Madras wn^ far le^*: iltati Ivetwccn Knraclii and I.ornion. 'I'hett 


I aho wrote 10 Dow in<.imi.ating that a gentleman would nr-.rt 
speak a rough word about one who'^e [)o«irion rendered it itsin * ' 
sihic to giic an equally rough retort. I added ,aho that f v.s- 
not an adept at flattery whirii wn^ the only road to hi' atn- 
tions. Dov, wrote b.ack a h.arubome letter in hi^ ovn ivoi t 
writing anti .-u'-ured me that he did n-'U tturnti lo attack nw 
Str.ange, Bt<t I ttiok him at tU'> v.urd atnl do -rd .an unpk'-a" jV/ 
rl'.apier. At tlic time t>f Dov.’^ departure foy Bihar to 
over the go-, ernor ddp of tliat poe, jjuc. I .-ydiu^mi- Iwd nu;s 1 
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ihvcaicncd 10 take action against me for daring to publish over 
my name an appreciative character sketch of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Having failed to get a paper to support his cause, Dow 
now more openly identified himself with the Muslim League 
and the protagonists of a division of India. Whether he was 
inspired in this by Low I know not. But I know this. Before 
the arrest of Congress leaders. G. M. Syed went to Bombay and 
pleaded with Jinnah that he should not obstruct Gandhiji in 
his Quit India campaign. Jinnah for once was amiable and 
agreed that Syed’s advice was the only proper course. After 
Gandhiji’s incarceration, he was going to issue a statement. In 
fact, Syed had prepared me for it and I had promised him that 
I would give it first class publicity. But the statement never 
came. For on the day when the statement was to be issued, 
Low called on Jinnah and was closeted with him for over an 
hour. Then Jinnah became persona grata with Linlithgow and 
even started abusing Gandhiji for nothing. Dow made much 
of Jinnah of whom he was genuinely afraid. The stage for the 
division of India, I think, was set at the Jinnah-Low interview 
which was at the instance of Lord Linlithgow. Being an 
honourable man, Syed lost his patience and started straying 
away from the Jinnah fold. But for a considerable time he 
continued to flirt with Jinnah in the hope of converting him 
but it was no good. 
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^943 for Sind was indeed a bad year. Dow had tightened hi« 
grips, thanks to Ghulam Hussain’s willingness to play second 
fiddle to his ex-deputy Secretary who was now Governor of Sind 
and had promised to keep him on the saddle notwithstanding 
anv constitutional obstacle in the wav- The result was a brutal 

^ d 

display of force on January e6, 1943. Such Congressmen a*: 
were still physically free very naturally desired to celebrate the 
Independence Day. Dow had decided in advance that the 
function should not take place. He ordered indiscriminate 
arrests of Congressmen in anticipation of any trouble the)' 
might make. The main sufferers were the college sfucient" 
Imt thev defied Dow and his bullet. The Press officer 

y 

wa*; called upon to issue instructions to the newspaper- 
warning them against bringing out any Independcnrc Day 


.Mipplemcnt. 

In the meantime. Allah Baksh was living a (]uict life in hi' 
village home in Shikarpur. He auciuied the budget ot 

the Sind Assembly. One day late in April he took me out for .1 
drive .and told me that something told Itim that hr va'- v.'>' 
going to die a natural ricath hut would probably lie muref'red 
by sojuvIkkIv. He hrifi told his brother Moula liaksh alfue t 
the 'amc thing. Moula Bakrii informe<l me that Allah. Ibtl '< i 
’.'..ts getting inrrca'ingly religion'; an<i v.as in prayer- for -ahn' ’ 
tlie wlt<dc time of the flav e'cccpt for t’nc bttff time Isr to 
ha%c .an of,<arional bite of lunch or dituirr, Pu/.u'a -n. '-‘o 
.‘•'•'Ut.er v,a% vrith to. tiU th»- <H<a'io;j fif <jur driie. He to*'’* ‘•’ 
astd 1 .agrrrf! v.ith him that tlsr cs-l*frnii»-r h.s- if? tio' S'ftp H - ■ 
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short spell of leave to spend a few days with Sir hlirza Ismail 
at Jaipur and then at Mount Abu for a little mental and 
physical rest. 

It is a habit of mine even now to read no newspaper or to 
engage myself in needless correspondence dming a holiday 
which to me is a rare experience. But while walking leisurely 
through the bazar- street of Mount Abu along with my host, 
Rajamantrapravina A. V. Ramanathan, Prime Minister of 
Bharatpur, the radio helped by a loud speaker yelled the news 
of the murder of Allah Baksh at Shikarpur by a party of ruffians 
who had made good their escape and could not be traced. 
Cutting short my holiday then and there and in a mood of 
sorrorv and misery, I rushed back to Karachi where, to my 
mortification, I discovered that the League camp was in high 
glee while the common man in Sind had not ceased to mourn 
the violent death of their undisputed leader and friend. The 
Daily Gazette’s Bomaby correspondent interviewed Jinnah for 
a word of sympathy tvith the bereaved family but the 
Quaid-e-Azam had nothing more to tell him than that he had 
nothing to say! Ghulam Hussain, of course, paid a very 
handsome tribute to his ex-chief and colleague. 

Karachi was full of rumours and theories. One thing must 
be said to the credit of Sir Hugh Dow. He set the entire police 
machinery at work to trace and bring to book the murderers 
of his ex-Primier. In meting out justice between Indian and 
Indian, the Englishman was peerless and had no equal. The 
whispering galleries of Karachi with their headquarters in the 
Karachi Club started the rumour that Khan Bahadur M. A. 
Khuhro, the Revenue Minister in the Ghulam Hussain cabinet, 
had been suspected of having organised the murder of Allah 
Baksh and that his arrest was imminent. It appeared that in 
the course of their investigations the police had come across two 
clues; — (i) that while he was in a mood of fury Khuhro had 
exclaimed to his tenants if there was not one fellow amongst 
them who could do away with Allah Baksh ; and (2) that certain 
parties of Hurs had been given refuge in his estate by Khan 
Bahadhur Khuhro. 
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Xcuspapcrs. of four5e. could not give publicity to rinnout-' 
coinproniising the reputation of men in authority. But a 
rumour of thi? kind did not require neuTpaper publicity. 
Almost on everybody’s lips Khuhro figured as the murderer of 
Allah Baksh. As a matter of fact, a high Muslim dignitarv in 
Karachi actually suggested to me that I should publish in tl'.c 
DnlW Gazette cverv morning, goading the Sind Government 
bring Khuhro to book .and hang him. Much as- 1 loved .Aihlt 
Piaksh, 1 could not bring myself to .agree to this course. It 
an article of faith with Mrs. Annie Bas.ant vdiose judgment 
was law’ to me that public trials by ncw'.‘;pnpcr,s were the wot'! 
form of tyranny and that no person, however, low and lowly, 
-•-iiould be treated a*; guilty of high crime unlc.'S and until he w.ai 
adjudged .<uc}i by a competent court of law. The judgment 
might be criticised and torn to pieces in the light of the cvtdcp.^e 
let in : it was open to a journalist to suggest that the interpre- 
tation put on any piece of evidence by the pre.'-iding judge w,i 
wrong or oj)en to (juc.'^tion : but it was no bu'^incs'; of ncw'qi;ip.’'r 
to arrogate to itself the functions c)f a judge. This was Mt- 
kkisani’s dictum which, .albeit bis /lilTereuccs with her, K. k 


Roy of tlic Associated Press enthusiastically Iteld ns the Isrs! ."(tt 1 
foremost principle winch no working journalist < ou’id a!b>r(! to 
ignore. Being a .student of borh, 1 declitn-d i*' ilo rmynitny 
bcyoiu! what mv normal function as an editor sequit cd nw t>' 
do, namely in give objective puldiciiy to new-, ns ;u'.d wb-’u 
{wents dc^olfsped. 

few tlavs l.atcr. however. e%cmis t<>ok .a dramatic nttt'. 
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application moved on his behalf was rejected by the District 
Magistrate of Sukkur. 

Now, the Hindu-edited newspapers of Karachi committed a 
most unforgivable indiscretion. They started a newspaper 
trial of Khuhro. They published sensational reports of alleged 
evidence and judged and pronounced Khuhro guilty of the 
murder of Allah Baksh. Entirely from a psychological 
standpoint tliis was the most foolish thing to do. Khuhro was 
not exactly popular with his fellow Muslims of Sind. By nature 
and upbringing, he was a trifle vain and always considered 
himself to be above the crowd. The Muslim Leaguers of Sind 
found in this a favourable opportunity of bolstering up their 
cause. Their organ, Al Wohid, a Sindhi daily, was used for the 
purpose of representing to the Muslims that Khuhro was hailed 
as murderer by tlie “Hindu press’ because Khuhro was a Muslim 
Leaguer and favoured Pakistan, It also stated that the Hindus 
were demanding the blood of Khuhro so that the demand for 
Pakistan might be scotched in their beloved province. As it 
happened, all the papers which had pronounced Khuhro guilty 
were anti-Pakistan. This slogan was then carried into the 
villages. For the first time in Sind, a definitely and 
pronouncedly anti-Hindu movement was started. It found 
favour because it was presented as the only way to save the 
Muslims in their own homeland. The ignorant peasant who 
cared two hoots for the Muslim League all these years began to 
look upon the League as his saviour and upon Khuhro as his 
born advocate who was being assailed for no crime but that he 
was the exponent of the rights of Muslims in their own homes. 

Nothing could be more untrue than that Khuhro was a 
communalist in that sense. He was far too liberal for that 
sort of low politics. He was never in the good books of politi- 
cally minded Muslims for this very reason. Now, he became a 
hero for nothing. The Muslim League which had failed to 
make an appeal to the Sind Muslims now became as popular as 
the Congress organisation in the rest of India — the liberator of 
of the Muslims from the “tyranny of the Hindus and Hindu 
Congress”. In the whole of Sind there never had been more 
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than a few lumdrcd members of the Lcactjc all these vear^. 

w 1 

Thank?. Itowcvcr, to the war on Khuhro by the "Hindu pre^d' 
the I.engue membership in Sind swelled to inindrcd'; oi 
thonsanfls. 


The tactician in Jinnah v.-as nor slow to exploit this situation 
because if Sind fell into hi? hands, hi? mission was easy. He 
paid a visit to Karachi in June. 1943. He was Yusuf Haronnh 
guest. The Quaid-c-A7.am was feted cverywlicrc and ni.adc 
much of. Even Glmlam Hussain who used to say that he 
suspected Khtthro of itaving organised Allah. Bakshs murdrr 
thought that discretion wa*: tiic better parr of valour .and s:ar'e<l 
abusin" the Hindus for \-iHfvint: "innocent Khuhro". He c'.cn 
went to the Icncth of suritrcs tints to the Ali-HiEhest of the 


Muslim Ix'.ague that he .‘^hould take up the defence of Khuh.to 
and expose this "Hindu cunning anti conspiracy”. l>ut jinnah. 
was far too shrewd to accept the advice. Ghukain llU'-ain 
and jinnah wito would not IfKak at endt oth.er all tl;cN; ycat' 
were now the hc'^t of friends. Ghul.am Htr^sain U'cd jinnan ra 
{5rop up ills" ministry, and jinnah made tor of Ghid.am Hu' aus 
to gain tlic .a'Tcctions of the Mtwltni public of Situ!, futubuj 
Htt'cain g.ave a big ]taru|uec in Jinnah*? honour. 

jittnalt held a Pre^-; Conference at Yu^ur« itl.acr. It 
popui.arlv ?uppo<cd th.at I w.a*: {inualt's fatotuitc. Bur I trso- ; 
very badly intlt-eti at this Conference. I knew 1 nutturg t o 
indi'^rreet oucstion Inii I ventured t<v a^k wiarth.rr thw {Jaa-d e- 


A./atn would cundc'ccnd t*> 'civ a few v.’i>r>b ah- mr B-o."-- 

w!av<- mart vrtii'tn Inul moved the people hryruut v.-uc.' t”'* 
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passed to exempt liim from the penalty clauses of the 
Government of India Act (1935) so as to retain his membership 
of the Legislature. Even Jinnah persuaded him to take it up. 
With a resoluteness which was marvellous, Abdul Majid declined ' 
the offer to the great mortification of Jinnah and Ghulam 
Hussain who had thought probably that a poor man was 
necessarily a purchasable commodity. Jinnah’s present visit 
to Karachi was with the object of holding the All-India 
Muslim League session in Karachi taking advantage of the anti- 
Hindu feeling which was increasing as a result of the 
unthinking newspaper trial of Khan Bahadur M. A. Khuhro. 
Sir Hugh Dow played the part of a courtier to Jinnah. That 
was perhaps understandable. Even the unbending Sir Godfrey 
Davis, the chief judge of the Chief Court of Sind, paid court to 
the All-Highest. Even at this moment it would have been 
possible to upset the League calculations in Sind. Alas, 
however, Nihchaldas made the mistake of thinking that Hindu 
interests would be served by securing Khuhro’s conviction and 
capital sentence. 
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would have preferred, if it was humanly possible, to share the 
glory, if not the responsibility, of the nation’s leadership 
through the Congress on a basis of 51 : 49, the lesser share of 
course being the “bania's” lot generously conceded to him by 
the fuehrer to be of Muslim politics. But the trouble with the 
Hindus was that they were too logical and far too unpractical 
for his purpose. To appear in the role of a communalist 
politician was distasteful to this Muslim barrister who had 
always said that he had nothimr in common with them. But 

•f O 

he had no other go than the Muslims whose credulity he ought 
to exploit to the fullest extent and carve out a position for 
himself. For, had he not noticed that in Bombay the Khilafat 
Committee in the non-co-operation days collected lakhs and 
lakhs of rupees from the poor Muslims and spent the money like 
water? It was not money that counted with Jinnah. Even 
his enemies admit that he was the most incorruptible person 
in our chequered public life. But power? He liked nothing 
better than that people should worship him as they would a 
temple idol. In the early days of his struggle with the Muslim 
League, he had to meet with determined opposition at the 
hands of the Moulvis who objected to Jinnali on several 
grounds. He never offered prayers, never knelt facing Mecca ; 
he did not even know the Kalmo ; he had married a Parsi wife 
and given his daughter in marriage to a Christian. So Jinnah 
decided that, if he must have any pull with the Muslim 
community he must woo die Moulvis, albeit his contempt for 
the class which he always described as ignorant, unkempt and 
intolerable. His object was to become another Gandhi. So he 
set about flattering the Moulvis and called them the traditional 
interpreters of the Prophet and his commands. Personally he 
cared no more for the Prophet than for the Moulvis whom he 
wooed to gain his political ends. He formed new jamiets. The 
Britisher served him also to gain influence over this class. 
Jinnah might not have known that he was being actively 
aided by the British secret service. If he knew he did not care. 
What he did care for was a position from which he could 
challenge Gandhi. The Moulvis helped him attain that 
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position. They got reconciled to hi*^ wnys and winked ai Ise-^ 

pots of v/hisky. They were n<nv willing to trCvTt jinri.'thV \ircv 

the price they had to pay for his leadership. 

Sind had never been kind to Jinnah. The Sindhi Mtidini 

priests at least declined to come under the Quaid-e Aramk 

itdhicncc. Thank God. Khnhro’s .arrest and imi>ri'»nnwn? 

» 

followed l)y lire iinhcahliy policy jntrstted hy the “Hindt} pte -’* 
gave him ascendency over the Muslims of Siiul. He v»a*- scry 
aiiNicnis. therefore, tlrat tlie AIMiulia Muslim League •-e-d"n 
must he held in Karachi that vear, Ihg pteparatio:!'- uere 
made for the session. The lycntruc .session which n.ss iv.dd in 
the third week t>f Decemher io.*f3 %\as a spectacular ui.fr • 
G, M. Syct! was the Chairman of the Reception (.'outmitter. 
His addresv was almost exchisivelv devoted to a itarr.uiott o; 


Sind'.s comrihiuion to India’s conijinsitc (idtuie. jimudt hul 
not prepared a speech in advance. His u.n an -v 

ftration delirereil in his hrt'ken I'.ngrnh htu it v-U' unv 
imj)ressivc. Ahhougli <)<) jut cent of his hig audiciue dui tu** 
undetstand a wmxl of what Ise viid— lo: m'» t o! ilwin 
ludu or Sindhi anri no Ltrglish' -jiim.ih ii.ul tlve ^ ui-f;u ti-ui 
t»f being histiiv citeered at the eiul of ercry other -entente o! o* 
adfirc^-'. .M, !!. Ga/tler and Yu'-ul H.iroou v.rrr p'tte ^ 
m;s'-ts-r»- in titer .art of v.indow dtC’du'.; it.'ul po.tetl rofuntr"-; ' a” 
pa.rtieiil.ar tounep' of the pattd.T] uitir iu'-tnutton rstluu t*» -'u 
(lapping their ii.uttL crety lUiu ati<l to-eu £U (ran* 
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Excellency characterised as India's “geographical unity”. 
This was a perfectly innocuous theme ; indeed it was nothing 
more than the repetition of a hare truth. But Jinnah 

needed no reason to attack an opponent. Nearly lialf of 

his speech was devoted to an “examination” of Wavell’s 
innocent statement. At the end of the speech, he 
called me and asked what I thought of his speech. 

I said I would tell him the next day. The next day, of 

course, he had no need to summon me, for I had already 
commented on the speech in an editorial in the Daily Gazette. 
That article said that Jinnah’s attack on Wavell was not quite 
convincing although the Viceroy could have desisted from 
giving expression even to a piece of truth and that, if I was to 
confuse Wavell, I would ask him whether he had the courage 
to ask for the inclusion of Kandahar into the Indian territory 
on the grounds that Kandahar was the birthplace of Gandhari, 
the mother of Kauravas of the Mahabharata and that Kandahar 
emphasised the geographical unity of ancient India. The day 
after the session was Christmas Day which was also the birthday 
of Muhammad Ali Jinnah. I ventured to ask him whether on 
this day of universal peace and goodwill he would not or could 
not think of coming to a reasonable understanding with the 
Congress and the Hindus and restore the peace of the motlier- 
land. But Jinnah would not vouchsafe an answer save to wave 
his hand and nod his head in a supercilious manner as if meant 
to indicate that he knew better. 

The Karachi session of the Muslim League had succeeded in 
uniting all the sections of the Sind Muslim community. 
Muslim members of the Sind Legislative Assembly, almost 
without exception, joined the League Assembly party although 
they had been returned on independent tickets. Moula Baksh 
who got elected to the seat rendered vacant by the martyrdom 
of his elder brother, Allah Baksh, was practically the only 
Muslim member of the Assembly to claim to be independent. 
Ghulam Hussain was extremely happy because he was now 
assured of a solid majority to back him on the floor of the 
Legislature. Besides, the three European votes would be cast in 
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his fn%'our in connection with any critical i‘;‘;uc. What more 
did he want? For that matter, what more c<»uld he want? 
A ministership was his only amhirina in life. But. die pc'*'?: 
man little knew that exactiv one vear after thi*- ''-aUd luiitv" 
hail been established. In's portion ua*; cucctivcly challenged, 
by tile Sind Legislative Assembly on liic censure molion of 
Sheikh Abdul Majid over a siippicmcntaiy demand fni" grant 
moved by the mcr-confuictit Premier. Gluilam 1 hr- din Imt 
the demanfi and the House had to be prorogucti on acrimm of 
the constitutional crisis that had dcvoloned on .acfounf of the 

* f 

advcrhc \orc. | 

Dow was not Dancclnt Graham, lie vsa« <Ictermincd to 
continue Ghulam Mm^valu a'- Premier, Ont'-ritmiouf or no 


Constitution. In thi< at least he inittht be sairl to be a \0sarv of 

** f * 

the [iragmatic school of Icgi^’k-uion. lie told (dudam HiHoin 
nor to worr)’. It was not in Ghulam lliu'-aiuh h!<wd to migti 
a job. On a pretiou'; occasion, be bad to he hundletj out «jf 
ollice 1)V Dancciot Graham w!io in<^i'!e!! that an adeerre ^ote 
of the Legislature had automaticallv di''obcd ht^ rpint»try, 
Allah Baksh had tium to he i.'dicd ti» form rlw mmi*tfy. lbr<* 
Dow knev.- better. To him ail ua< fair iu !*>■,(• ;urd v|ar. Hr 
ua-' at war witfi Indian uartonaliMU and hr v,a^ ;uhn!|tcdlv‘ in 
love ’.vith his tottering Premier, .^ir Ciuilam Hu- amjHtday.s* 
t.aUrd;. He put life into hi- Premier ami told him to|rcCon‘te 
lute rise minisrrv and go on v.itb rise |ub alt rjgau eitimu; fV.u 
of being nirued out. | 

'rising'- v.hJc'n fo|lo',’.e<I <,<.<»!rrcd us't: it.* rrdib!'- g,?p5<!iEy 
Ghukiui Hm-ain'*- parltriurmt.uy <r<rer.!ry, f. Isi'l 
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'Vilhng to jom his Cabinet, he tvonid not join tite Lei • 
even allow himself to be adopted ns a membe. of ^r: 
party in the Assembly. After a good deal of wranglinr 
Ghulam Hussain agreed to Moula Baksh’s condition. IW-nt 
us uord of honour in the presence of Doiv himself tliai nothinc 
would influence him to betray Moula Baksh or to hai'c hi.u 
turned out if Jmnah himself issued a papal bull to the coniru-v 
Bnt both Dow and Ghnlam Husslij did not know Jh. ' 
The result ujs that both of them had to back out of the ,: 
plighted word. Jmnah sent a papal bull from Bomi ■ 
ing that if Moula Baksh did not join the Leaeue be ^ 

Then Ghulam Hussain pleaded with Moula Baksh to join ihe 
League and promised him that his membership would be ke ,l 
a close secret. Dow also told the new minis! to agree m 
Ghulam Hussain’s suggestion. It little struck this great Gove," 
nor that he was departing from the honourable traditions of 
s prederessor. But Moula Baksh resolutely declined to oblige 
Ghulam Hussain and challenged him to dismiss him. Ghulam 
Hussain was in a fix. But the ever obfiging Dow suggested a 
way ouL He asked Ghulam Hussain to resign and reconstitute 
his rrumstry Mthout Moula Baksh. At the time of Allah 
Baksh’s dismissal, this high dignitary, it would be recalled 
declined to interpret the vacation of the Premier’s office as a 
constitutional crisis calling for the automatic resignation of all 
the other members of the Cabinet. This time it suited him 
to give a constitutional colour to Ghulam Hussain’s resignation 
In less than a week, by this process, Moula Baksh’s ministerial 
career came to a very abrupt end. Virtually, for all practical 
purposes, Dow must be held as having dismissed his revenue 
mimster, Moula Baksh, for no other reason than that he refused 
to join the League, although he liad been assured that he needed 
not. Sind was again exposed to the intrigues of professional 
politicians who made mincemeat of Sind’s interests. 
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Neither in Bengal nor in the Punjab had Jinnah any voice. 
In the North-west Frontier, of course, he had no influence 
worth the name, although he had succeeded in propping up a 
so-called League ministry. This was done with the active co- 
operation of the British Governor of the Frontier Province 
wdio, as if to oblige Jinnah and in obedience to the direction 
of Iris master, Lord Linlithgow, deliberately created an artifi- 
cial majority for the League in the Legislative Assembly by 
keeping all the effective Congress members of the Assembly 
behind prison bars in the holy name of war. Even so, the 
League Ministry was afraid of facing the Legislature. Sind, 
then in the circumstances prevailing, was the only area in which 
Jinnah could satisfy his insatiable ambition to function as 
dictator. 

If Moula Baksh had refrained from contradicting the press 
report that he had refused to sign the League creed, all might 
have been well. As a matter of fact, Ghulam Hussain’s advice 
to Moula Baksh was that he must let the press say anything it 
pleased. But Moula Baksh would not agree. Pic was far too 
honourable a man to accept and act upon Ghulam Huss.ain .s 
advice, although, on a later occasion, he voluntarily joined the 
I-c;aguc and signed its creed when he found that the anti-Hindu 
feeling generated in the Muslim mind was far too strong for 


him to face or control. 

So as to remove all the difliculfics and .^o as to keep Jinnah 
flattered, Ghulam Huss.ain quietly re.signed “u-ithont any cotn- 
mitment" to the parties concerned. Karachi Txr.agucrs vith 
whom I used to be on friendly terms, .cori.ally spc.Tking. at!- 
milted to me one day that the situation w.t. complicated Pot 
Sved was the only tnember to foresee no end of ttoutde 
Glmlam Hussain whom he liaicd openly attd s.iid <-0. Glndain 
Hussain sought Syed's co-opcr.ation. Syrd I'.a*- she Per ad* . .f o- 
the Sind Provincial Muslitu Ixague at rtw tinse. Hr drrimm 
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to have any truck with Ghulam Hussain whom, in a statement, 
he characterised as a “corrupt and intolerably dishonest stooge 
of British Imperialism’’. 

As a matter fact, Jinnali’s sudden reliance on Ghulam Hussain 
had angered the Leaguers. Syed wrote an S-page personal 
letter to Jinnah. This was a charge sheet against Ghulam 
Hussain. He asserted that the Hindus as well as the Muslims 
were with him and against Ghulam Hussain and all of them 
intensely desired a change of the ministry. Jinnah ’s reactions 
were not made public. I managed somehow to get a copy of 
Syed’s letter and published it exclusively in the columns of the 
Daily Gazette. The letter was in the nature of a challenge to 
Jinnah who had simply given a direction to the President of 
the Sind League to function as an obedient and faithful follower 
of Ghulam Hussain. This was the beginning of the rift between 
Jinnah and Syed culminating in the latter’s expulsion. 

The Haroon family exploited this situation to its own advant- 
age. For long, it had been a war between the Ghulam Hussain 
family and the Haroon family for supremacy in Sind politics. 
But neither could gain ascendency as Syed was far too strong 
for both of them. Anwar, Ghulam Hussain’s eldest son, had 
married Sir Abdoolla Haroon’s daughter. The two-families 
were occupying houses opposite each other’s. If you called 
on Ghulam Hussain, a spy of Haroon would be certain to carry 
the report to his master that you had deliberately ignored him. 
On the other hand, if you called on the Haroons and re- 
turned in a hurry without paying your respect to Ghulam 
Hussain you might take it for granted that Ghulam Hussain 
would consider you as an enemy. For a newspaperman, this 
curious trait was a source of inconvenience. Be tlrat as it might, 
the Ghulam Hussain family and the Haroon family decided to 
close up the ranks and sink or sail together, sharing the honours 
of the public life of Sind. So Yusuf Haroon was deputed by 
Ghulam Hussain to Bombay to plead with the Quaid-e-Azam 
against Syed. 

In the meantime, Nihchaldas C. Vazirani started a stunt. It 
was to the effect that Ghulam Hussain had decided to have Syed 
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interned in his village home. It was not as if Ghulam Hussain 
was incapable of silencing a political opponent, especially when 
he had the backing of his patron. Sir Hugh Dow, who hated 
Syed like poison because Syed would never kneel before the 
Governor. Here I might relate a custom among the zamintlar 
members of the Muslim community in Sind, It was the prac- 
tice amongst them, while shaking hands with the Governor to 
cover their palm with a handkerchief which would, later on. be 
passed round to be kissed by the loyal gentry with due honour 
and affection. In a Province where even the Mirs did honour 
to Dow, Syed’s attitude was resented by Dow who looked upon 
himself as the personal representative of Allah and inilccd wa*: 
recognised as such by the worshippers of office and power. 

The effect of the kiteflying by Nihcbaldas was verv* unfortu- 
nate. I had negotiated with Ghulam Hussain for the release 
from the jail of all Congress and Hindu prisoners. This I did. 
not as a ncw.spapcr editor, but in my capacity as the President 
of the Sind Civil Liberties Union. The shrewd man that 


Ghulam Hussain was realised the good such a move woulrl 
bring him. Unfortunately. Nihchaldass myth which Syed 
believed and publicised had proved to be a source of luck to 
Yusuf Haroon who not only had it officially contradicted but 
also took srep'^ to cn^^urc that the talks of an all-party ministry 
failed. 

Ghulam Hussain, however, continued to he the target <d 
criticisms from all and sundr)* for his hetrayrd of the Hindu 
ministers who had remained uith him in hi*' darkest day 
Even Ghulam Hussain had a conscience. Bttt Jinnah would 
not permit him to Itave any truck with the Hindu- tudc". tlw 
Hindus came to him as Hindus and ‘ought coopcr.ulon. 
Ghulam Hus'-airi discoiercd a method hv 'whlfh he <osi!f{ 


hruh Jinnah and the Hindus. Hi' propn a! w.i-, tint h*- 
ctn[)loy Hcmandtf. Waflhwani .and H.ii Sahih fi-ot.ddr 
ci'-cr-- to ilii' Sind Miisi^-trv on IG $.5*"? per metoTts t < 
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Assembly Party in Sind, convened a meeting of his party to 
consider the situation. Reports said that Ghulam Hussain had 
sought a Congress-League co-operation. The Congress Party, 
however, favoured an all-party ministi'y more or less on the 
basis of the Azad Pact which had been practically killed by the 
Muslim League, although three of its leading members, Syed, 
Khuhro and Abdul Majid, had signed it. Syed, on the publi- 
cation of tbe statement of the Congress Assembly Party, issued 
a statement clarifying his position as the President of the Sind 
League. He asserted that when Sidhwa had approached him 
originally tvith this formula for a solution of the ministerial 
tangle, he had made it clear to him that while the Muslim 
League Assembly Party ivould willingly consider a Lcague- 
Congress-Hindu-Independent coalition, neither he nor his party 
would consider any proposal which favoured a coalition “witli 
the group of Muslims under Khan Bahadur Moula Baksh". 
This was on March 25, 1945. In other words, Syed was playing 
with Jinnah’s backing. 

The liukum had come from Jinnah that the Sind Ministry 
should be a wholly League ministry. But Ghulam Hussain who 
was merely using Jinnah as a vehicle to gain his end was all the 
time nervous and apprehensive about his future with the Sultan 
of Pakistan, as the Sind Premier jocularly described the Quaid- 
e-Azam to his intimate friends. So he was carrying on with 
everybody who could or would provide him with a majority 
on the floor of the Legislature. He had approached R. K. 
Sidhwa for a coalition. Sidhwa was willing for a coalition pro- 
j vided the basis of representation would be on the model of the 
Azad Pact. 

It was as a counterblast to this move of the Premier that Syed 
issued his statement referred to in a previous paragraph. He 
wanted to show that he was a more orthodox Muslim Leaguer 
than his old and corrupt rival. With that idea in view, he 
made it plain that he would have no truck with the Muslims 
of non-League persuasion. It was also meant to be a kind of 
challenge to the Quaid-e-Azam to keep his hands off Sind 
politics. 
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on the floor of the legislature. As a strategist, he had few 

equals m the leghlative house kno^^nl for intrigues wliich were 

as crranc oftentimes as the treacherous course of the River 

us He had formed an Independent Muslim Party with 

himself as leader. He revealed his party’s resolve to press to 

Msion s one rupee cut motion on die voting of demnnei 

or grants under head “General Administration” in the week 

0 owing. He added that he had every hope diat die Congress 
1 arty would throw in its weight of influence and strcngtli on 
ns side because he wns convinced that it wns no part of the 
unction^ of the Congress ministiy’^ to worry about an aitern.*!- 

tive ministry unless it was prepared to follow either of the two 
rses, namely, (i) to accept office and help form a coalition 
got ernment , or ( 2 ) to follow the Assam example and dictate 
ww Ac future ministry should be formed. Sheikh Abdul 
aji s interprctadon of the Congress Party’s long rc.solution 
on t c subject left no odier alternative for the Party than to 
follow his lead for weal or woe. Sheikh Sahib cxprc.sscd the 
opinion in public that the Congress Party’s resolution on the 
su ijcct was curiously worded. He asserted that the operative 
part o the resolution belied the preamble which was a charge 
icct against the Ghulam Hussain Ministry and had endorsed 
pracucally Syed’s open and damaging charges against Cbulam 
^ ussam. “I shall, dicrcforc, content myself,” declared Abdul 
P .!.” interview to the Daily Gazelle, “by rcralling 
^ant njis direction to the As.sam Congressmen and would tel! « 

t K‘ ind Assembly Congress Party that it must destroy rornsp- 
tion and bribcr)\” 

1 hese charges were made pretty publicly and were not priu- 

pronouncement... Bm Sir Ghulam Hu.sain would nnr 
h • r huger to bring Sheikh Sahib and his friends n' 

t 500 i 'or would he i.suc a .starement refuting the fh.ir;:c" 
marie ngam.t him. There wan <till one pr>int to be el^-irfd 

‘>cd n.ad called on all Muslim, to unite under the Ira-t'' 

i>anner and root r^ut Ghulam Ilu-ain’s erwruption. M-riUr 
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Sahib publicly replied to Syed and stated that if he could be 
convinced that, by his joining the League, the cause of the 
Muslims could be promoted and fostered, he would have little 
hesitation in responding to the appeal. But as tilings were, he 
added, by joining the League he would only have to support 
and keep in power the existing ministry, while in fact his own 
group had little in common with the League “ideals”. By 
responding to Syed’s appeal, he feared that he would be guilty 
of a compromise between God and Satan. 

Muslim League circles, however, were confident that the 
Congress Party would support the Ministry despite Syed and 
Sheikh. Events were soon to prove that they were wrong. The 
truth was that Syed, who was convinced of the unanswerable 
logic of Sheikh, felt obliged to vote against the Ministry on the 
modon for the demand for grants. In the previous chapter, 
it was stated already that Ghulam Hussain lost heavily but was 
propped up by the constitutionally unscrupulous attitude of 
Sir Hugh Dotv. 

Then Syed sent a long telegram to Jinnah and told him that 
the Leaguers of Sind were ivith him and that Jinnah was wrong 
to force Ghulam Hussain on them. But Jinnah was taciturn. 
He made Syed eat the humble pie and apologise to him. 
Syed is a very emotional person. He thought that he had 
found his real leader in Jinnah. He had not yet begun to 
suspect that Jinnah had other ambitions in life. Perhaps a 
brief study of Syed’s general make up would help understand 
the politics and personalities of the time in Sind. Jinnah rode 
, the rough and high horse. He exploited Syed’s loyalty to the 
extreme. At last he lost Syed. That was what the Muslim 
Independents were anxious for. 



XVIII 

G. M. SYED: A STUDY IN CHAIL^VCTER 


G. M. Sycd represents Sind's eternal soul. To seek to under- 
stand Sind without knowing Syed is like playing Hamlet with- 
out the Prince of Denmark. In his arrogance, Dow thought 
he could ignore Syed. But he never could get anywhere near 
the soul of Sind. Syed has no university degree. Bur on that 
account you could not call him an uneducated person. He E 
not a widely read man cither. But if you carried the impres- 
sion that he was an ignoramus, you would be gricvou.<;ly mi*^- 
taken. He often acts on instinct. Those instincts, ns my friend 
Jethmal Parsram used to say, were invariably dependable if 
they confined themselves to the spiritual sphere. For, let there 
be no mistake about it. Syed is csscmially a .<;piritual pcr.snn 
to the very’ marrow of his bones. He often retires into solitude 
at Sann, his far-off village home, to commune with God and 
Nature. He often gets lost in his meditations which, .'some- 
times, go on for weeks at a stretch. 

I have not known any Indian politician whose attachment 
for Gandhiji was greater than G, M. Syed's. Time was when 
he was a Gandhiitc. He forsook the Mahatma’s camp for .a 
while and preferred to play the role of an aggressive communa- 
list. As a communalist politician he was a faihirc. For. he 
could never bring himself to hate tiic Hindus, although, a'* 
Sind'.s Education Minister in the Mir Bundcbali Cabinet. 


nobody was more aggressive than Syed. But that was a pa^'ing , 
pha'se. Sved is subject to constant fit.s of rnoodincs-.. One mood 
would drive him to assume the role of an active poUtuian but 
when it changed, he would willingly '^.arrificc everything for ihc 
good f)f hie rdlowmen, denying iiint'clf every comfott to uhifb. 
lie wa'. acni^tomcd. He is .a strange miKturc of many a 
llifiittg (juality. With hi*- rich cxpericitcc of luuu.t!! 
in its v.ariosjs ph.a-'c-, {innalt w.'t'- able to mttler tand h'yed i u- 
rc'Uit vva*. tli.at liw Ou.aid-c-Ayant, albeit hi’ b or b'vr 
.anvthinv. Mtuu kiftp cif trllvrion or > plritts.’ditv, ‘-u- n- 



s c;Tt3DV IN 

G. M. svr,t) .A - ^ spiritu^^ 

• • SvccVs uVmc\ ^'^vcrinc ciiiotion, 

crc:iung the ^'’‘'7n'thc hcVicf that 

cnt'uv- ^ ,1 w c\o anything- content 

s,rf “ js, „*.j 'pf “',s»v« "• “• tS 

to nicij,'- \caaei' to*- ^„,nc as it • 

!::::;f’;ooncr o^ V,.cv. ^va. ^ 

cMificncc. ,„S a rob«« ""'“Tiiak and Maliatma 

Tune '•••as of L-oUainany oommunatem 
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Hi’rsiS:Hi£s=5 
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communin'. For instance, he was responsible for arabicising: 
Sindhi. Now, Sindhi is one of the few north Indian languages 
which could claim the greatest degree of kinship with Samskrit. 
Let me give an illustration or two. Pakslii in Samskrit connotes 
a bird : the same word in Sindhi reads Pakhi. Similarlv Ak<h{ 
which in Samskrit means the eye becomes Akhi in Sindhi. For 
some reason, this craze for the arabicisation of Sindhi took 
possession of the soul of Dr. Daudpota, the Director of Public 
Instruction to the Government of Sind. The learned doctor 
is an Arabic scholar of no mean merit. His attempt to arabi- 
cise Sindhi met with Sved's favour. This a'cated a culf 

# V.. 

between Jcthmal and Syed. To say that either Syed or Daudpota 
was a coramunalist or anti-Hindu would be to indulge in an 
exaggeration wliich could not be substantiated. Syed, despite 
his association with a communal body like the Muslim League, 
always believed in and preached the cultivation of a scn‘=c of 
catholicity in his fellow Muslims. For instance, he used to say 
openly that no one could be a true Muslim or a loyal follower 
of the Holy Prophet who did not believe in and failed to pay 
homage to the Prophets of all religions and in all dimes. He 
used to condemn the vulgar criticisms levelled at the Lord Shn 
Krishna by ignorant Moulvis emanating from the Punjab. He 
held that Shri Krishna was a Prophet and was entitled to 
untpiestioning respect at the hands of the followers of Tslatn. 
This is one of the cardinal principles taught and insisted ttpon 
by the Holy Prophet whose followers in India and P.iki«tan 
often honour this cardinal teaching more i)y the brcaclt th.in 
observance, ^^'ith an admirable record of toleration, if Syrd , 


wounded the feelings of the Hinfhis Ity his atrctup<t 
arabicising .Sindhi, it must be attributed to a p:i«'-ing fancy, o:w 
of his moods rvhich as had been already s.aid. wro- suljjrc!; 


constaiif changes. Nor rlo I heliere ]i).'Utflpota 
tontuuinniist. Ahhoutth an orthodox Muslim, Iri' 
IrieufU .arr Hinfho, Begum Dauflpota, it rtught hr 


in Ik' a 
t.muf h"-’ 
ffi .di'-d, 


u.i- .\dtnrya Kripcd.nsii’- nieuc— an cdi!<’;ttr<l attd uprightly gs'l 
ftsU of ‘ri’.antv ami .a 'tW'C of humour, ht the tO'/* iVfV'O’ 
rift rinn- m S:nd, ’!u* f)p;>o,cd tlw Ntu Ittu cauu!'.- 1 "’ 
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for tlic women’s constituency, although she failed. 

The reason wliich, perhaps, contributed to the description of 
Syed as a coinmunalist, was his advocacy of the cause of the 
tenants. Most of the zamindars were Muslims blit tliere were 
a few Hindus also. It suited the Muslim zamindars to repre- 
sent to their Hindu counterparts that Syed was an anti-Hindu 
and was on that account pleading for the refonn of tenancy 
laws. It was just a coincidence that the entire tenantry in Sind 
was Muslim. Those who stood to benefit by tenancy laws were 
Muslims. But that was just an accident. It was Syed’s 
misfortune that the Indian press which supported the abolition 
of zamindaris in otlier parts of India characterised as communal 
the activities of Syed in the direction not so much of abolishing 
the zamindaris as on securing permanent tenancy rights for the 
exploited land labourers of the soil. Byed’s greatest collaborator 
in this field was Jethmal Parsram whom many Hindus looked 
upon as half Muslim because of his devotion to Sufism. Jethmal 
knew and understood the cardinal principles of the Ancient 
Religion of the Rishis much better than his Hindu critics. 
Incidentally, this great friend of Muslims, this man who toured 
all India stiiving to present the Sindhi Muslims in favourable 
light, could not find a place in his beloved Sind after Pakistan 
came into being. Jethmal’s recent death in fearful and sad 
circumstances was a deadly blow to Syed. 

There is one question which has, not been answered yet. The 
question is this : If by temperament and training Syed was not 
and could not be a communalist, how is one to account for his 
association with the Muslim League in its worst days? The 
answer is to be found in Syed’s psychological make up. I have 
already stated that he was a nationalist to the very marrow of 
his bones. I have often asked myself the question how it could 
or would be possible for a person of Syed’s liberal views and 
attitude to sail under a communalist flag. The answer was once 
furnished to me by Choithram. That version of Choithram 
was confirmed by Allah Baksh himself on more .than two 
occasions. Before the advent of provincial autonomy, there, 
was fimetioning in Karachi a public body known as the Sind 
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People's Association which attracted to its membership roil 
many a distinguished and intellectual Sindhi, Hindu as well as 
Muslim. One of the moving spirits of this association, the last 
meeting of which was held in 1940, was Allah Baksh. Another 
was G. M. Syed. Allah Baksh and Syed had fallen out. In the 
Congress camp there was a good deal of rivalr\' and jealousy. 
Vallabhbhai Patel came to Karachi to settle the dispute between 
one set of Congressmen and another on the one hand and, on 
the other, to regulate the relations between the Congress Party 
and the other Muslim and other parties in the Sind Legislative 
Assembly. Amongst those rvho called on Sardar at Karachi 
was G. M, Syed. It was a pity that nobody in the Congress 
camp had warned Vallabhbhai of Syed’s emotionalism and 
rough and ready manners. The result was that Vallabhbhai 
judged Syed to be an ofiicc-hunter. After hearing him 
patiently, he asked him: "Now, do you want a place on the 
Ministry'? If so, tell me plainly without beating about the 
biKsh." Had Sved known Vallabhbhai. he would not have 


misunderstood him. For, Vallabhbhai was almost Sved in Itis 
rough and ready manners. He differed from the Sind leader 
only in the .sense that while Syed was all emotions, Vallabhbhai 
was entirely free from emotions, and if he was, he knew how m 
control and hide them from the prying gaze of the vulgar. 
.Anyhow, the result was that Syed was deeply offended .and he 
straightaw.ay rushed into Jinnah’s arms. Jinnah who had been 
unsuccc.'^sfully fushing on Sind’s troubled waters found in thi< 
conversion of Syed a glorious opportunity for hinrelf. h 
in 1945 when I met Sardarji at a nursing home at Poona after 
his release from internment at the .Ahtneditagar fort that 1 
told the Chairman of the Congrc.«s Parliament-ary Ikwrfl ho’>. 
he had misjudged .Syed. In K.ar.achi, P. N. Mcht.a of tf.-^ 
Scindla Steam Xavigaiinn Compatty tool Syed to. hi‘ ovn a?! '* 
hanrh ,atui succeeded in [tainting a inuter [fntttte of \ aHaldt!’.; u 
for SyedV benefit. In hVbru.aty. 194^'. v.hett y'alLihlihh:’! iMti" 
til Karachi in conncttio.rt ivit!* ih.e imj^utding e'ettf'Ci-* t<> 

.Sind Leztdati'.c A-ctnhlv. I h:ul the oat'of.i: tion of ' 
t««riSi:d relation' !C't‘-red Ij'-tuectt S'trd.'r .'n'.r. >vco, .one. 
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TO be candid, flicrc was no political talk between tlic two. In 
fact, politics was strictly eschewed. 

Syed is a very inuclt tni.snnderstood j)crson. He was 
misunderstood by jinnah also because Syed would not function 
as Ghulntn Hussain’s camj) follower. Perhaps, if Jinnah had 
agreed with Syed, there might have been no Pakistan, Jinnah 
preferred Syed when no influential person from Sind could be 
persuaded to join his Muslim League in an active capacity. 
Ghulam Hussain’s coming changed the entire phase of the 
course of events. I have a suspicion that Jinnah was planning 
to gel rid of Syed who was proving to be a source of nuisance 
to him and that Ghulam Hussain's accession provided the 
opportunity to push out Syed. Gliulam Hussain, whatever his 
character and albeit his tendency to corruption, was the more 
influential of the two and could deliver the goods for Jinnah. 
In that reckoning Jinnah was right. But in losing Syed, he lost 
Sind’s soul, although he gained Pakistan of a sort — a truncated 
Pakistan. 

It must be said to Syed’s credit that once Pakistan became a 
settled fact, he reconciled himself to the inevitable and advised 
his followers to be loyal citizens of the new British Dominion. 
He devoted his energies, his body and soul to discover a lasting 
solution to the problem of the Hindu minority. But in this he 
had to meet with disappointment. That part of the story will 
be related in a later chapter w'hich would deal with die newly 
created Pakistan with all its implications, its scope and 
limitations. 

In the few months preceding the establishment of Pakistan, 
Syed created many an uncomfortable situations for the League 
of which he was Provincial President. Top ranking leaders of the 
Muslim League were compelled to come to Karachi at regular 
intervals to appease Syed if possible. Khaliquzamman came 
once ; then came Liaquatali ; then a deputation of three League 
leaders came. All of them discovered that Syed was correct 
and that Ghulam Hussain was corrupt to the core. But their 
advice to Syed was that he must make up with Ghulam Hussain 
who was in the good books of British Imperialism. But they 
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little knew that Ghulam Hussain actually betravcd the League 
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cause at tlie back. That is a big story which is not known to 
the League circles even today. 
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Most people cither in India or Pakistan do not know even 
now that during the war years when everybody thought that 
Jinnah had become unbrcakably strong, he once lost his nerve 
to such an extent as to seek a secret contact with Vinayakrao 
Damodar Savarkar with tlie object of secirring, if humanly 
possible, a League-Sabha Pact. It is difficult to say whether 
Jawaharlalji or Sardar Vallabhbhai had ever been told of tliis 
true, although unrecorded, event. Hypothetical propositions 
arc of little value in politics. Nevertlteless, I often ask myself 
whether, if tire Congress leaders had known of this amazing 
incident, they would or could have done something to avert 
the Lahore Agreement of June 3, 1947 breaking India into two 
States, one of them definitely and admittedly commimal. Be 
tliat as it may, it is necessary to disclose this move of Jinnah 
if only to enable the average person in either country to appre- 
ciate and assess Jinnah’s values at their true worth. 

At one stage, Jinnah had lost Iris nerve. Few people would 
believe that this man of iron could lose courage. But is not 
truth always stranger tlran fiction? Many of Jinnah’s follow- 
ers started grumbling at his failure to placate the Congress at 
a time when that body was making a supreme sacrifice for the 
liberation of the motherland. A few of them v/ho were the 
loudest to shout “Quaid-e-Azam Zindabad” at public meetings 
did not hesitate to tell him that his attitude was suicidal to 
the interests of the League. With his superciliousness for 
which he was so famous, Jinnah nodded them away. But he 
was disturbed in mind. In 1943, he decided that if he could 


not come to an agreement with Gandh;;: he would at least 
make an attempt to contact Savarkar ar.d about a I^'a^me- 
Sabha Pact. So, he quietly broacLed vlject one d'a? ar 
Karachi to Dr. Hemandas V/a/jhwar.;, : 4 h;lu-r for 
Health to the. Sind Government, ffemandae ru'-refV 
Bombay where, after a series ee with th- 
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Mahasabha leader, he returned to Karachi and told Jinnnh 
that, as soon as he returned to Bombay, the two leaders could 
meet and review the situation. This was after Linlithgow 
had blackened Jinnah s face by refusing to pass on Gandhi s 
communication to the League leader. 

Jinnah was then in Karachi to appear before the Chief Court 
of Sind in an appeal preferred by Mir Bundchali Khan Talpur. 
One evening at the Secretariat restaurant, Mir Sahib gave a 
tea party in honour of the Quaid-c-Azam. There was a large 
and distinguished gathering which included the very proud and 
vain Chief Judge Sir Godfrey Davis, who used to protest that 
he was far too independent to be present at any political or 
even semi-political social gathering. I was itching to show 
myself off before the Chief Judge and to prove to him that, 
unlike his lordship, as he loved to be described, whether inside 
or out of the Court room, I could be more at liorne with the 


League Fuerher and even be familiar witli him. Non-chalant- 
ly I walked to Jinnah ’s chair and after accosting him. a^^kod 
when he would he meeting Savarkar in Bombay. For once, 
Jinnah betrayed his uneasiness. He got up and took me aside 
and asked: "What is this nonsense you arc speaking about 
I replied that I was talking sense all right and volunteered the 
information that the news had come to me from Bombay and 
that, in fact, I was commenting on it the next day in my p.apcr. 

By this time Jinnah had recovered from the shock. 
asked what my relations were with Dr. Hemandas, I answer- 
ed ; "Cordial enough." I added: "If you meant to imp!) 
that the ncw.s had come to me from Dr. Jlcmanda*. you wiuild 
he mismken. I have not met liim for over a ueck." litnt.ah 
made one request. "Please do not publish the nev.N. Btit 
arc at liberty i» sugtjcst that it would Ik* good for the (otinttv 
if I and .Savarkar fmn Savarkar and 1) could meet .mtd ecuen 
the situation in the interest-, of the t<uinfry ' pea<c- ^ ^ 

I mtnpHcd v.ith the re<]Ur^t. A d.ay or too iatrf, }imuh 
fi'»t Briiubay. I wa*; dailv the I'Kjk our for , 

Jinn:duS;v.arl::u meeting. But the nru- ntu-r t'»mr U-" 

;\''--'KVAXrt{ p!C‘'‘ of ludj-t ujfC' W.Mlld rM't !>- i.-srrV(!'. ’ tn- 
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but I had made other arrangements. The idea was that Savar- 
kar should formally call on Jinnah sometime after dusk. As 
a matter of fact, quite a good deal of time was wasted in dis- 
cussing who should first call on whom. Jinnah claimed the 
honour of being called upon because he was senior to Savarkar. 
Savarkar agreed. Even then the meeting did not take place. 

On the very day that Jinnah was getting ready to receive 
Savarkar at his residence on the Malabar Hill, a ruffian called 
at his house and aimed what was intended to be a deadly blow 
at Jinnah with a big knife. Jinnah parried the attack and the 
would-be-murderer was caught. This incident in my opinion 
demoralised both Jinnah and Savarkar. One did not hear 
anything more about this abortive or aborted Jinnah-Savarkar 
meeting. The Hindu Mahasabha leader quietly followed 
Jinnah’s footsteps to the extent of making his house an armed 
camp. After that incident it was far easier to gain access to the 
Viceroy’s House in Delhi than get anywhere near Jinnah or 
Savarkar. A visitor was invariably subjected to all kinds of 
harassments and scrutiny before he was admitted to the pre- 
sence of either of the two slaves of the devil of communalism. 

Earlier, the Muslim Leaguers — sensible men amongst them 
— ^became more vocal and even summoned enough courage to 
tell Jinnah that he could not afford to ignore Gandhiji. The 
Khaksars were openly in revolt against the Muslim League. 
The Momins would have nothing to do with Jinnah whom 
they would not touch as if he were an untouchable. Jinnah 
felt that he must make a show of wooing Gandhiji if he was 
• to retain his League leadership unchallenged. So he utilised 
the Delhi session of the Muslim League to make a move in 
the direction of contacting Mahatmaji. He said: “Nobody 
will welcome it more than myself if Mr. Gandhi is now really 
willing to come to a settlement with the Muslim League. Let 
me tell him that it will be the greatest day both for Hindus 
and Muslims. If that is Mr. Gandhi’s desire, what is there to 
prevent him from writing direct to me? (cheers). Who is there 
that can prevent him from doing so? (renewed cheers). What 
is the use of going to the Viceroy? Strong as his Government 
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may be in this country, I cannot beUcve that they tvil! have 
the daring to stop a letter if it is sent to me (fiitthcr cheen). 
It will be a very serious thing indeed if such a letter vvas stoppci . 

Gandhiii responded. He wrote a letter to Jmnah. But the 
Vlccrov’s Government did dare to stop it. Ordinarily, aftc. 
his heroics and challenge, Jinnah should have waged a war o,i 
LinUthgow. He did nothing of the kind. Lmlithgow 
Jinnah that he had stopped the letter and added that it 
Gandhiji’s obvious desire to disturb die good relations c v 
Jinnah and the British Government. In this Jinnah fou m ■ 
face-saving device. He widldrew the offer , 

G,aiidhiii. He even abused Gandhiji and accused him of want » 
to create a rift between the great Quaid-e-Ar.am am Ih 
hhajesty's Government. It is always sate to hit a c.agci • 
Jinn.ah was a very astute person. But Ins 
protect him from die attacks he was subjectet to a ' j 

of his own followers who called him names f'’-' 
them considered and said was a 
stabbing Gandhiji in the back. The little lo t le ■ 
over Sind was definitely lost to Jinnah on .account of 1 - 
of Gandhiji and his total surrender 
Ghulam Hussain called Jinnah a craft) a 
trickster. But this was said in private. ^ 

Khuhro in the meantime continued to he in jai . 
his trial for the alleged murder of Allah Baksh. in ^ 

Yusuf Haroon. the ambitious son of Sir Abdoola • _ ^ 

a bold bid to capture the provincial league. ^ ' ^ 

Gazder. But Gazder did not command ‘ d - 

to the extent enjoyed by Yusuf. But as Home i ; 

Sind Government, Gazder behaved like a gcntlcma t ^ 
not <Io anything to molest the Congress primners 
\saged a battle royal against Dow him-^clf. A‘< ^ 

be wa*. abo responsible for keeping the prc‘=h <■ * 

'Jliing'. then began to move fn^t. Gam up ^ ^ ^ , 

fainoii''- fa' i v.hieh moved all the (ountry from < ^ ^ 

other. To the credit of the Sind Leaguers ,, . - 

offered ’p-ecird pr.aycr^. for the health of (.aud.u]s 






Sctfi-i.irv i<{ thr Mii'Uin arrives in Karaihi t(» the 

tvn>r-. i-fsrs-n >ir ( i. II. ! lidayatall.ih :iml .\lr, M, .Svt-il 
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•was a definite blow to tlie prestige of Jinnali but Jinnab could 
not raise liis little finger against the move. 

Then, of course, came tlie Karachi session of the League. 
That I have already covered in a prc^'ious chapter. 

Khuhro’s trial went on at a slow pace. Jinnah refused to 
accept the brief to defend him. Khuhro was convicted by the 
lower court — tire, district judge of Sukkur. But on appeal the 
conviction was set aside and he was set free. At Karachi, the 
reception accorded to him was one. of the grandest. Even 
Ghulam Hussain who had not much love for him was obliged 
to be present at the railway station to do him honour. Jail- 
going had done some good to Khuhro. He became more 
religious. All the local Muslims claimed him as their leader. 
Dow took the hint and invited Khuhro for lunch. Ghulam 
Hussain got nervous but he could do little. He had to find 
a place for Kliuhro again in die ministry. 

Once after Khuhro liad rejoined the Sind Ministry, Liaquatali’ 
Khan paid a visit to Karachi to settle the dispute, if he could, 
between Ghulam Hussain and Syed. I had the honour- of being 
introduced to him by his host who was no other than Khuhro. 
In Liaquat’s very presence, Khuhro asked how, if Pakistan was 
conceded, they proposed to run it. He opined that partition 
would harm the Muslims although in public he always defended 
the League’s demand for a partition of India. He was honest 
enough to admit in private that Pakistan was only a bargaining 
counter. For that matter, his protestations notwithstanding, 
Jinnah had not any other notion either. 

We shall hurriedly review the entire period covered in 1944 
in the hope of resuming the talk which had been obstructed 
by Linlithgow. ‘ But Jinnah was stubborn and would not move 
an inch to define his Pakistan. Then Gandhiji offered the 
Rajaji formula which had been based strictly on the Lahore 
resolution of the League. Jinnah rejected this as truncated 
Pakistan although three years later he was fated to get not an 
inch more than what the Lahore resolution had demanded. 
The failure of the Gandhi-Jinnah conversation was a great blow 
to the Sind Muslims who had hoped that something Would be 
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done to bring about lasting unity between the Hindu? and the 
Muslims. 

Then came the British Cabinet Mission which received a 
warm welcome at Karachi. Sir Ghulam Hussain had decided 
to kick the League and Jinnah if possible. He discussed with 
me the main plan of a confidential memorandum he proposed to 
submit to the Cabinet Mission. If the British Government had 
accepted that plan. Pakistan would have been conceded hut a*; 
an acceding state to the Indian Federation. To me was given 
the privilege of drafting the memorandum. 



XX 

GHULAM HUSSAIN’S REVENGE 


Students of contemporarj' events of history in India 
immediarely preceding the partition of the country should be 
familiar with the stoiy of the British Cabinet Mission, its 
achievements and failures. The presence in it of Sir Stafford 
Cripps who in 194:1 had left India in a rage and had vowed 
vengeance on the Congress for making an unadulterated failure 
of what was then known as the Cripps Mission generated some 
misgivings in the popular mind. It might be recalled that Sir 
Stafford’s offer in that year on behalf of the British Government 
over which the redoubtable champion of all that was reactionary, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, presided had been unceremoniously 
rejected by the Congress on the advice of Mahatma Gandhi 
who with his remarkable genius for expressive phraseology of 
his own coinage, characterised it as a “post-dated cheque”. But 
it must be said to the credit of Sir Stafford that when he returned 
to India in 1946 with his Cabinet colleagues under the leadership 
of Lord Pethick Lawrence, the Labour Secretary of State for 
India, he behaved remarkably well and even appeared as if he 
had forgotten that he had any grudge against Gandhi] i or 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. This truly remarkable English trait 
which refuses to allow temper or temperamentalism to get the 
better of the need to take a practical view of life and take into 
3 consideration what is and obviously cannot be helped is worthy 
of cultivation in India and Pakistan where memory plays havoc 
and logic is disconcertingly devastating — a little too much to 
aid human progress. Without saying so in so many words, Sir 
Stafford Cripps made it plain by his general attitude and 
sympathetic approach to the Indian viewpoint that, if in 1942 
he was the mouthpiece of an essentially reactionary Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, he was today here in India as the repre- 
sentative of a Labour Government which had the courage to 
snub Churchill and would dare to liquidate the British Empire 
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if thereby alone lie and his colleagues could save Britain’s face 
in the eyes of the civilised ^vorld. 

It is not trithin the pumew of this volume to review at 
length the various stages of the Cabinet Commission’s confer- 
ences ^vith the divergent interests which might have confused 
and confounded a deputation of any other nation than Britain. 
But a friendly approach was made possible and easy by the 
frankly worded statement of Congress leaders who, on their 
release from their internment, repudiated any responsibility for 
the violent rebellion which, by his incurable stupidity, l./)rd 
Linlithgow had unwittingly given rise to. Pandit Jawaharlnl 
Nehru, Sardar Vallaiilibbai Patel and Pandit Govind Bnllabh 
Pant in 1945 not only disowned the 194:: movement but aho 
declared that no such movement had been ofiiciallv initiated by 
the Congress or by Mahatmaji. They had thus tacitly endorsed 
Gandhiji’s earlier declaration from his prison in September 
1942 that the wholesale mass arrests of Congress leaders appeared 
to have made the people wild with rage to the jioint of lo’ing 
self-control. "I feel,” asserted the Mahatma, "that tire Govenu 
menr, not the Congress, arc responsible for the destruction that 
has taken place.” Gandhiji’s straight statement could carry no 
conviction in the British camp at the time when it w.t« made. 
Linlitligov-' wlio should know Gandbiji better made one of the 
worst blunders of his life — in fact, the most tr.agic. He preferred 
to believe that Mnshruwalla’.s untenable and stupid intcrprcr.i- 
lion of Gandhiji’s teaching was more authoritative and more 
dcpcnd.iblc than Gandhiji’s own assurances. It liitic strucl th'" 
Viceroy that he was dcalin" with a man who vould ro-irwr * 

- V* 

plunge him- elf into the fire than tell an untruth c’,en to ’-I'.e 
hi*^ f.ice. If lie had tnert an iota of ht-'torir *cipr, he ripetld 
base u-membered tliat this greatw-i man of tlir age Icol rb* 
toutage necdlc’-lv to oun re^potvihirfiy for an outhrea*. *• 
^.I'd^-cuc in Chriurt Chaura in artd rrc.alLfl hi- 
t •’.nipatgjt, only i*> w.aik mtwittiugly imo thr tr.\p laid for him 
bv l/^rd Rrading. 

if! tr." !•••.!'- of th’~ Hiinjiti ub.irh rtinic out th^' day aU*-’ 
arr-u or ;j:r- (‘onert--' It'ad’-r-, M;e'bruv..d!.'i Iiad 
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associated with Gandhiji all his life and was presumed to be 
conversant with the Mahatma's inner mind gave a disastrous 
lead which was at once a total repudiation of Gandhiji’s 
teachings. I read that issue of the Harijan a few days later at 
Jaipur while I was staying as Sir Mirza Ismail's guest under his 
hospitable roof. I can recall vividly the shock which it pro- 
duced on this statesman Avhose love for Gandhiji was a peculiar 
trait in him. Had he not dared while he was Dewan of Mysore 
to ignore the warning of the British Resident and the British 
Viceroy, to accept and treat Gandhiji as a State Guest in 
Mysore? Had he not again in 193S simply brushed aside the 
British Resident’s dictatorial “instructions” and received Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel ^vho had come to Bangalore to inquire into 
tlie tragedy of Vidhurashwaththa? Spontaneously and in a 
voice choking with rage, Sir Mirza Ismail, as he tossed the 
Harijan literally to my face shouted : “This man, Mashruwalla, 
has killed Mahatma Gandhi. He docs not know Gandhiji but 
the people and the Government will think that he is Mahatma 
Gandhi's mouthpiece.” Shri C. Rajagopalachariar repudiated 
the stupid interpretation of Mashruwalla and was laughed at 
by the mad crowds. 

It is not part of the mission of this book to review at length 
all the tragedies in the wake of Mashruwallah’s unwarranted and 
unfortunate interpretation which gave Gandhiji a bad name in 
the eyes of the Allies. On August 15, 1942, Mahadev Desai 
w'ho, if he had been consulted, would ha^'e corrected the erring 
and erroneous meaning put into Gandhiji's “Do or Die” slogan 
died of “heart failure”. My own impression is that the heart 
failure was nothing less than murder in its purest form. I find 
it difficult to believe even today that he was not actually killed 
by the British authorities so as effectively to silence him. 
August 15, 1942 was the anniversary of the first outbreak of the 
first war of Indian Independence. In their fright, the Britishers 
must have killed good old Mahadev. My friend A. S. Iyengar 
who was destined a few years later to function as the publicity 
mouthpiece of the arrogant British Government of the day 
actually told Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar at a press conference 
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in Ddili v, day or r.vo after jMahadev’s death that in hi? own 
mind he liad no doubt that Mahadev was the victim of pre- 
meditated murder at the hands of the British miiitarv in India. 
WHicn the Cabinet Mission arrived in Delhi and when Sir 
Stafford Cripp? learned that Iyengar was publicity ofiicer for tlie 
British burcaucraev, he accosted Iventiar and declared amidst 
the derisive cheers of the pressmen assembled: “Oh, Mr. 
Iyengar, so the poacher becomes watdtman!” But this is by 
the way. 

In an earlier chapter I have stated that Ghulam Hussains 
respect for Gandhiji was genuine and that as Home Member of 
the bureaucratic Government of Bombay, he refused to allow 
Gandhiji to die of the fast which lie had undcrt.akcn. The 
effect which Mashruwalla's statement produced in the grand 
old man of Sind was one of hatred for Mashrnwalla. Although 
on account of his insatiable love of office and power he had sold 
his body and soul to Jinnah for a mess of poit.agc. Ghulam 
Hu*:saiu was hiding his time to have his revenge upon Jinnah 
when a suitable opportunity should arrive. This opportunity 
arrived when after tlic Cabinet Commission reached Delhi, i’ 
h.ad caused an in\itation to be sent to Ghulam Hussain to subniU 
n memorandum .and help the Mission come to a settlement. 
Within .an iiour or two after the receipt of the inviintinti, 
Gludam Hus'^ain hurriedly c.allcd on me and took me .away v.jth 
i\im to his house where we di<cusscd the pro< ami rouf of a 
weird scheme b.c had in mind. At the end of tlic t.alk, he s.aii. 
“Lfv^k b.cre, Sh.arm.a, this Pakistan miut not come and Jinnah 
^hmdd be (iis'ncd. rie.a>e produce inv rnemnrriudtuti torugnt » 
and give it to me tf>morrow without f.ail.’' 

Tb;c t.-i'k wri', hv no mean'-, an e.asv one. But I bad il’.e .ib-e 
rod'f.aruc cd tiiy friend P. X. Mehta (no* of Dalmt.af but sd tn-' 
.diimb.a Stcana Xm. station C'oinjj.anvk Mehta i* a skar th.trda"? 
Were ! Pnsne- Mitshter, I wo-uld tinhc'-ltatistgly esjni- ; 

thi* f’’a;5y, htih- |vu .-lU :.v my Atnh.o^ador to. the Unit**'! NO’t'" 
tf< tv otrvil;- e !'te v, -ifri.! <,f P.-dd'^nit;, Nov., 

M>-yt I tr.r’r?;: *ed to jn.akf- a tiraf? by .'sh-'’.n i • ’t tu*'* 

tf.'on.'O.y. In th.e {::ri;m'r.-ti,h,5u,) t-ju typ"!! o- 
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Mehta’s house in Mahatma Gandhi Road, Karachi. Unfortu- 
nately, the copy which I Itad with me had hurriedly to be 
destroyed in 1947 after Pakistan came into being. But I can 
still recall the salient features of the memorandum which 
Ghulam Hussain, after meeting Jinnah in Delhi quietly 
submitted to the Cabinet Mission at the Viceroy s House. 

The plan, which was Ghulam Hussain’s own, was this. India 
should he a federation hut a loose federation with only three 
subjects allotted to it, namely, Communications, Defence and 
Foreign Relations. Ghulam Hussain believed and said that the 
first two items should necessarily include control over a number 
of industries in the Provinces. In this belief he expected tliat a 
day would come sooner or later when a stronger federal centre 
would automatically come into being. Now remained the ques- 
tion of how to appease Jinnah. Pakistan as conceived by Jinnah 
did not appeal to Ghulam Hussain. He thought it would harm 
India and the Muslims. So he found a via media. It was a 
hold scheme which he had not the courage to communicate to 
the Congress Party which, in that case, might have judged him 
better. The federating units would be regional sub-federations 
composed of different provinces. Thus there would be an 
Eastern Zone, a Soutliern Zone, a Western Zone, a Northern 
Zone and a Central Zone. The Eastern Zone was to be com- 
posed of Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. By this means, 
Ghulam Hussain planned to weaken the Muslim League in 
Bengal. The Southern sub-federation was to be composed of 
Madras, the southern States of Travancore and Cochin and also 
Mysore. The whole of the Bombay Presidency together with 
the Maharashtra, Gujerat and Kathiawar States would constitute 
the Western Zone, while Sind, the Punjab, the North West Fron- 
tier and the United Provinces with all the Indian States in their 
territories would be the Northern Zone. The Central Zone 
would consist of the Central Provinces, Hyderabad, Gwalior, 
Indore, Rewa, Jaipur, Jodhpur and other States. The advantage 
of this scheme according to its distinguished author, was that 
for all practical purposes, excepting perhaps in the Southern and 
Western Zonal Federations, the Hindu and the Muslim elements 
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would be more or less equal and balancing. This, he felt, would 
concede Pakistan of a sort witliout its baneful features. I h.avc 
reason to bclici'c tliat Lord Wavcll pressed Ghulam Hussain to 
permit him to take Gandhiji and Jinnah into his confidence. 
But Ghulam Hussain would not agree because lie was tcrriblv 
afraid of Jinnah’s biting tongue. What might have happened 
and what could or would have happened, if Ghulam Hussain’s 
scheme provided the basis of discussion? It is useless to speculate. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain’s memorandum must be read against the 
background furnished by the Cabinet Mission itself. Discover- 
ing that the contending parties to the dispute could not conic 
to an agreement between themselves, the Cabinet Mission on 
May i6. 1946, made a proposal as a basis for discussion and 
further exploration. The Mission’s offer was a Union of Indi.'i 
with a Federal Government functioning in the Capit.al of 
India. The provinces would retain all residuary powers. 'I lie 
Provinces, moreover, were to he regrouped into tlircc section-. 
The treaty to be arrived at would govern Indo-Briiish relations 
The plan for an interim Government was rejected hy the Cott- 
grc.c.s wliich did not agree to the regrouping of the province' 
But it was a compromise with the League. Ahhougli I have n-o 
material evidence to come to such a cnnrln.Ton. it i< my belie: 
that (he Cabinet Commission, after mature deliiicration, tnndr 
.'^omething out of Ghulam IIu^^Niin's plan Inn w.atcrcd it dovr. 
a great deal. Churcliil! charactcri'^ed the Cabinet Mi'-'ion’s pfu! 
as an “able but inclancholv docimicnt”. Mckaticholv it 


it did not take into account the Inrliau State- 


uhich Glud.un 


Hn--aiti had inchulcd in hi-- plan which, might lia*.e met -lidt 
the .appr.u.'d f)f the Congre'^'- if only Ghulam Hu'-atn lead per- 
sniiU'tl W.avell to mrntinn it to the Cnngre - tU’putation. 1:-" 
Cjiuyjc' -, howcirr, agreed r-f that part of the Cabinet Plan ’.'dn- n 
(ilTcrcfl t-t rumtnon a tV>n-titurut A'-rtuhlv, 
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Events in Sind in 1946 moved u'ith such incredible rapidity 
as made it dinicuk even for trained professional journalists to 
keep pace. Several factors combined to give the Hindus a false 
sense of security. Echoes of the naval revolt of Bombay were 
heard and enacted in Karachi also. The Navy boys in Sind’s 
capital, as if not to be beaten by their comrades in Bombay, 
staged a demonstration of their own. They suddenly disturbed 
Karaclii’s placid life by firing a naval gun. Had the gun been 
turned ton-ards the city side, a good part of Karachi would have 
been blown up. For a moment it looked as if the city was in 
the grip of an earthquake. It was some time before people 
realised what it was. 

This minor revolt had a curious effect on the nerves of Sir 
Hugli Do^v and Major-General liind, commander of the Sind- 
Baluchistan army district. Both these men were known for their 
stupid adherence to the cult of the tvliite man’s burden. Hind 
tvho, in his earlier days in Delhi, had been known for his 
suavity and courtesy had turned over a new leaf (alas for the 
worse) under the direction and advice of his bosom friend, Sir 
Hugh Dow. He developed curious notions, not the least of 
which was his honest belief that in the holy name of war he 
could expect to boss it over the newspaper editors of Karachi. 
If, albeit Iris newly developed and therefore clumsUy practised 
bureaucratism, his regime was not a total failure it must-be 
attributed to his luck in getting the services of trained publicity 
men who knew the psychology of newspapermen. Captain 
Wasi and Captain (now Colonel) C. S. Andrades (now News 
Editor of the Times of India) were popular figures in Karachi’s 
newspaper world. To them and not to Hind was due the ex- 
cellent publicity which the British war effort got at the hands 
of the Sind newspaper press as a whole. Poor Hind imagined 
that he could refuse newsprint supply if an editor did not pay 
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court to him. livervthint: in the Avorlci h:t5 nn cna. llin.F- 

V. 

regime too h.id an end. Hind %vn? succeeded bv Maior-Ger.cr.di 

-»». n J 

Riciuardson of the Hur Niarttal Haw notoriety. Tni< d.iptitarv 
nrooed ^tunri^incK’ human and centlcm.anlv. 

Tiu genesis of the Karachi nav.al revolt has never heen told. 
Wl'dile t!:c people at the ten in Delhi did in.asc an etlort to keen 
th.cir racial arrogance in check, lesser folks helieving in th..' 
vdiitc man's burden in Karaebd could not help therooclte-. 
Titerc 'AT-s in the Karaebd KTaw a young odiccr. Licuten.'.nt 
Krishnan by name. He is the you.nger brother of Slui X. M. 
Aiyar. I.C.S.. now Ciiaim.i.an of the Calcutta Port Tra't. a 
nat rd .stmiegist. KrUiman bad few counls. As carlv .a< nut 
nbicn the Britim Gos ernmen: apprehended a Gennan attack ot 
Sind. Kridman was one of the six othcers on a Briti-h .^'h.ip 
onerating in th.e Midode East. Tire British sb.in uas about to 
be attacked bv a German shir. Five of tb.e six cthcers—all t''.* 

» a 

ntc hn.t Kridman were Britidt — dc% eloped uVu’-f.-rn tt,"""''' 
and took sh.eltcr auii dhappe.arcd sontewiterc. Such, ne-^ tiw'.r 
inawrv! Single h.ancicd., Kri-b,r.an with a tvhtol in cither h.an 
hoi'dlv Iv-trirdcd tb.e German sbdp and before one couul n'^y "Jek*. 
Kfb!n‘'On*‘ Itc ''Ito: .ali the Gemtan n.vc;!i oftierr; de.ni ari'i 
<’enu''rah^;td the rartk .md hie. Ti'.c Gertu.ott '■h.ip va*; c.-'pttno : 
.Ml the honour- in the u.ikc of th.r.t vv.trspaign vent to t<.~ 
Fwiu-h. i ;hce:- vh > h.adt hdthicn thcm-eUc'-. l.t. KT5--h,n".'. o. '*• 
tinned, to rent.'.ir! .a Lieuter.ant. 1 d.^ n.^r knov. vhwTC KtU’ nc''' 
"er'.jttg n'*’,'-. Vdh;nc\c: he \ h.."o>c Ilttw d.ouht tn'^t ;i; '‘■n, 
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policeman wiio, braving the intense cold of the season, uac 
travelling to guard Panditji’s valued and valuable person, 
jav/aharlalji even as India's Prime Minister hates and resent^ 
the precautions taken by the police to guard him. One could 
easily imagine how lie would have reacted to the Sind cKperi- 
cnee. With that sudden impulse which he could never control 
and had never controlled, he opened the door and literally 
kicked the policeman and swore that he was not rvanted. When 
tins news reached Karachi, whli that generosity wliich had 
always marked his relations with the Hindus, Sir Gluilam 
Ilus'-ain Ilidayatallah prohibited the newspapers from gi*. ing 
publicity to this unfortunate incident lest it should he given a 
conumtnai colour. Neither Jawaliarial Nehru nor Ghulani 
Hussain Hidayatallali could he called a communnlist. Ghui.ain 
Ilu'^vain knew and understood the grcnincss in jawahnr. Uiv 
fortunately, Jawahar never understood Gluilatn Hussain. He 
did not even make an cdort. In underrating Ghulam JIu<«ain. 
he made a Himalayan blunder. 

Pe that a^ it might, the truth was that circuni'>iancc'’ ' 

coiwpired a'- to leave the Hindus of Sind complacent, 'I’he clc'.- 

tiun in the early part of ip.}; was a complete victory tor tlv' 

.Miwiim League. All the non-Muslim scat'^ went fo fbe 

Gongrc'-. By thi'; time Sir Hugh Dow luul gone over to Bdnr 

He had le.^t Sind on the All l'oo}<’ D:iv, ifM^>. luihonourcd, 

^ ^ » 

uuv.cp: ;*ud u!i‘:ung. He had been succeeded by my go*! 
idie'.o!, that arch-inttiguer. Sir I’rancis MiuUe who xvcnt oue 
Ivttcr iluin Dow to foment tonunun.i! rivairic-'. MtuHe bn ! 


<-:!c advantav'c ovci hi< prcdccc^'or. Although hure.tiirra*!- 
Id r D lie liad no fah-e seme of pre’iige. He <ould nv**'* 
<'U t-mirr of coptalitv with the prince .m. well a tin* p'-.TM'U 
I* ,5t Ir.eu hrei advi-ed Glutbm Hu- '.sin to snake .us ,srs>'.e!p" 
t * i?e Isidr .“it k•a^t one Hituhi In hi' e.tbissr*. Msidtr va- " 
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o; ihds-siUt »ru!; HeadH-'-d hi-. Pertnier me t" bate :‘.;iy tru »- 
e;;!; shi* P.utv smle it avfc;-d t<* finsstion a n lot* b* 
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the Province were cordial enough. No Muslim from rue 
Punjab dared to take the olTcnsivc for the fear that the Sind 
Muslim reactions would be such as to dish the Punjabi, 

Tliat in these circumstances the Hindus felt their position 
safe WH' not to be wondered at. The pcncral attitude of the 
Sind Muslims was. not only outwardly but also inuardlv. 
friendly to their Hindu brothers. Tliat was so even of the 
Lc.aguers. The Punjab Muslims could not simply tolerate th/o 
.‘-tatc of things. Their temper was aggravated when they <ii<- 
covered that Swami Ranganathananda’s weekly discourses on 
the Gita at the Karachi branch of the Rnniakrishna Mi<don 
attracted a goodly number of Sind Muslims whose sense of 
toleration was such as the Prophet of I.'^lam (M.ny God’s Pc.ace 
1)0 upon him!) had preached and practised in his clay. 

Not even did the Leaguers of Sind honestly think or expen 
that Pakistan was confmg. They were thoroughly demornliwd 
by Pandit Nehru’s tour. Many of them privately told ttic tb.at 
it v,as their robust hope that Panditji’s mission would ‘•uecced 
and India’s unity would continue to he maintained. Ihc 
Punjab-U.P. hicrarchv is all powerful in Sind today, I shall 
advisedly refrain from mentioning tiatnes. I had an opportunuy 
of being closeted with Pantih Nehru for a brief untie during 
his stay .at Karachi. But I could not tell him what the Lcagitci- 
had told me in con(i<lencc. 
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Muslim Leaguers in Sind realised and said that the pros 
of Pakistan had receded. This was no part of their propaj-a 
tactics. They honestly believed that Jinnah had bungled 
refusing the imitation of Pandit Nehru to join the Nat:. 
Government. Many of them openly stated, although for 
sake of their own personal safety it would not be for zi 
divulge their names, that in order to placate the Muslim rtir 
ties in Hindu-majority provinces, the Quaid-e-Azam 
definitely sacrificing the interests of the Muslims of the lotri 
majority protinces of which Sind was one. One such Les.; 
explained to me how his colleagues felt about it. Jinnah wa: 
50 per cent representation for the Muslims in Hindu prosf: 
That would be gain for the Muslims. But in return. nrovL 
like Bengal, where the Hindus tvere in a starutoro' rrinr 
would greatly suffer. "^Tiile in the Punjab and Bengal 
stamtor}’’ minority might become a majority in any cenrn? on 
tion, because the difference was very small, the position of 
Muslims in Sind where the Muslims constituted 77 per oenr 
the population and in the North West Frontier ?r otinoe "ti 
they w^ere more than 95 per cent w'ould become nnentia 
“Why should we sacrifice,” they argued, “to fiatter rhe r* 
Muslim minority in other provinces?” 

Moreover, they felt and declared, although no: in pnrnc 
the League had become a spent force. Jinnah had missen 
bus, according to them. Although the Muslim ojeague 
issued a circular to the League Government of -Sinn to- ign 
instruction or direction emanating from Dunn '.^nn 
Hussain quietly ignored the League High Commanr s ooor 
What, however, was most objectionable from tne rum _'_us. 
point of view was not even the fact that jumau nao o 
elbowed out but that Sardar Baldeo Singh, a rmu. uno -- 
put in charge of the Defence Portfolio. Of tuis mew me .^oa- 
protagonist was G. hi AHana. the brain of the Sind Mtm- 
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League. Noiv, Allana was in Calcutta at the time of trtc Great 
Killings. He had watched personally how the Sikhs had given 
it back to the Muslims with a hundredfold compound interest. 
Allana used to say that Sind would get reconciled to the 
National Government if a Sikh was not at the hc.ad of the 
Defence Department. 

All this was talk. In the nature of tangiljle evidence, Yn-uf 
Haroon’s deal Mth the Central Government of tvhich Pandit 
Nehru -was the head proved that even a close adherent of jinnrih 
like himself got sick of tlic Quaid-c*Azam and his ways. 'Dwt 
Y'usuf believed that Jinnah was finished ought to he evident 
from his open attempt to secure a contract for and on hclntif 
of the Government of India to purchase food supply from Sirui 
and export it to tlic needy provinces. Bahu Kajendra Prasad, 
who was tlic Food Member of the Nchni Cabinet, must fiavc 


been surprised to find his old friend Alxlonla Maroons son 
kneeling before him for this contract. Rajen Jknbn i’. 

a ver)' tolerant person. But what did amuse me at the time uav 
that, although Al WaJiid during the time when Yusuf na''- 
associated with it had criticised Rajen Balm in vulgar langu.igr 
for daring to write about the impracticahility of Pakistan, Y'u'uf 
could go so far as to bend himself for a contract, .Anyhov,, 
this incident ought to prove that the Muslims thcmwlvcv v.ctc 
in a very depressed state of mind. 

Even at this time I fail to see wiry the Congress did not ridnl 
fit to utilise this opportunity to m.ake a deal Mih other tions 
of the Indian Muslims. But Jinn.ah had, by ihi'' rime, rcnli'.-d 
his rni.stakc. He wantc<i somehow to gain et.cn an inmt oi 


ground, if possible, in tlic Government of Intii.a. 
Ivord Wnveli asking for an interview. 'Phi', va- 
tile confabulations at Mr. IJaipKi: Ah'" DcUu re 
Wrocl! v.as in no hurrv to an'-wer. Hw 


i fr V n>'e t • 
a', a re ult o! 

tdcoic, i/ttd 
u.Ci thi- At 


the rime when Pandir Krhni atccprcd lsi‘ irsut.oJun r** r.oot 
.a fiovcrmnrnt. he liad .‘■ripularct! rhat a'tfi.mgh rltr ctoreac 
‘.could bran Itrc^rmnrihlc Govrmmcnt uud.-r th"- '■ 
India ,Ari (sytp*. he .and hi- <o!lr.v,:ur- uteiM not hr r-ir-^r.dhP 
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and final responsibility to the people of India. Lord Wavell 
had accepted this condition which had been ratified by His 
Majesty’s Government. That being so, Lord Wavell felt, as a 
man of honour and a gentleman, that he must have no deal 
with Jinnah save on the advice of Pandit Nehru. The presump- 
tion was that Lord Wavell would refuse to see Jinnah if Pandit 
Nehru disapproved. 

For the information which I herein record I am obliged to 
a high army officer who enjoyed the confidence of Lord Wavell 
and was one of the very few Englishmen who remained true 
to India’s salt and had strained every nerve, alas unsuccessfully, 
to prevent India being broken up into fragments of narrow 
domestic walls. Well, here is the story. After luncli on a 
certain day, the Viceroy mentioned to Pandit Nehru tltat Jinnah 
had written to him asking for an interview. Would Nelrru like 
him to receive Jinnah? Panditji replied that it was V’aveU’s 
business and he had nothing to do with it. By what might be. 
after all, a mere indiscretion, Panditji revived the Government 
of India structure into a Viceroy’s Government from a Nehru 
Government which it was by consent. I have reason to believe 
that Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was not even apprised of this 
incident. There is no warrant for the belief in certain quarters 
that Vallabhbhai was agreeable to this course. By a curious 
coincidence I was in Delhi on the fateful day and had just 
come after my interview with the army officer mentioned above. 
Vallabhbhai ridiculed the notion and said that Wavell could 
not dare to invite Jinnah over the heads of his colleagues. 

In the meantime, however, Gandhiji ‘.Tent on pressing the 
need for the absorption of the League elements. Then Jinnah 
was called by the Viceroy. He had his v.'ay. He insisted that 
the Congress should do away y,ith the nationalist Muslims in 
the Cabinet. He had allotted to the League the portfoEos --ar 
he had desired. He preferred the Home and Defence pcrtftos 
of course. But Vallabhbhai was a hiard nut to cracL Nehm 
stood by the Defence Member, Lkquatali became hhmnn 
Member of the Government of IndiL Sardar Ahnnl fhr 
Nishtar, I. I, Chundiigar and other worshippco-s at the 

9 
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of the Quaid-c-Azani were dulv installed in the Government of 
India, j. N. Mandal was a nominee of the I.Araguc. jtnn.ih 
himself preferred to remain outride. 

In Sind at least the feeling that ValJahhhhai would give 
no quarter to Jinnah and that if Gamlhiji restrained V'nilahhlthai 
even then Jinnah would have to he content witli the enunh- 
left over for those who came to dinner in the scconrl or third 
batch. In that estimate of Vallahhhltni’s ability and shrevoi- 
nc'-s, the Sind Leaguer.^: were correct. But what hajjpetted 
that jinnah completely bypas'’ed Xchrt!. By right it v.a- 
Nehru’s privilege to he interviewed by the League Chief. If 
was also his right to allot portfolio^. I’nfortunatcly, however, 
wiiat happened was that Lord Wave!! was restored to a podtiou 
which had Iain dormant. 

I'rom within the Cabinet. Liaqtiatnli forgot the toutury «>r 
even the Muslims and wagcdi ;t relentless guerilla wnrfaie, th'* 
object of wiiich was nmhing more than to j)tovc to the world 
that Indians were a divulcd people who wouhl not tru t, or 
to-operntc with one another. U’hile the lAviguc wa- fuit-hh- th'- 
Covernment fold, it was directing the lawless cleinetu frorrt 
hchinrl the scjccn. Now it was doing thing' opcttly. W.avrll 
was hclplfs.. The Cottgre s felt powerirs to jnu an etui to 
this, Jinn.ah's hope wa^^ thru Iw would so manoruvre thini'" a' 
to tornped the Congrc's to resign in order to enable him to ra’"." 
toinplete ch.argc of th.e Coverntuenr oi Indirt That w.> at ic*-! 
wh.ru he fold Sind lyeagtirr . Vu of Haro ut h-'jttg .nrtoc. ' tlwin 


I.’ri. juatali wro angrv witl> the Indiruj hndttr ni-'o r.\\‘> h 
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formulated for the extinction of the Indian business community 
has now become a popular slogan. Thus, the Muslim League 
had a double victory. It not only gained Pakistan but it also 
left behind it in India a trail of bitterness calculated ultimately ‘ 
to impede the growth and expansion of wealth in this country. 

Things became very hot indeed. Wavell was succeeded by 
Mountbatten who could always smile in and enjoy any company. 

I am not sm-e whether I am grateful or ungrateful for the kind 
of freedom which this august member of the British nobility 
carved out for India. In Pakistan, of course, his name was very 
popular. To tliis man was due the Lahore Agreement of June 
3, 1947. The Congress at last agreed to divide India. This 
decision came as a shock to the Sind Hindus, certainly vastly 
more so to the Punjabi Hindus who, like their Sindhi brothers, 
had been content to pin their faith in the Congress. 

The division involved a partition of Bengal. But the 
Bengalees at least have no right to find fault with the Congress 
for the division of their Province. The Congress leaders took 
the precaution of consulting representative public opinion in 
Bengal, before it affixed its signature to the infamous document 
which cut India in twain. Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, Dr. Syama 
Prasad Mookerjee, and many others conferred together and 
gave “their whole-hearted approval” to the partition of Bengal, 
although Suhrawardy opposed it because he might lose his 
Premiership for ever. 

There is a notion among the Sind and the Punjab Hindus that 
Mahatma Gandhi had also betrayed them. They say that 
Gandhiji had assured them that there would be no Pakistan save 
over his dead body and that he had broken his word. This is 
an erroneous view which has no basis in fact. Gandhiji was no 
party to the Lahore Agreement. At that time he was in East 
Bengal. He instructed Acharya Kripalani to oppose the move 
tooth and nail. When the division was agreed to in the very 
face of his opposition, he told Kripalaniji at Delhi: “Oh, even 
you have betrayed me ! Were I twenty years younger, I would 
start a new movement to break this agreement.” But being a 
practical idealist, Gandhiji directed his attention to secure the 
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safely and v.ell-bcing of the rninontsc? sn cither dominion. He 
begged of the Hindus in Pakistan to stay on in the new dominion. 
He also appealed to the Muslims here not to think of Pakistan. 
It Gandliiji's hope that the nvo dominions together would 
inrikc rondiiioiw which would he a parndi^^e for tiie minoritit<. 

At the time the A2:recmcnt was entered into between the 
British Government, the Indian National Conr?rc;-‘? and tb.c AH* 
India Muslim Ixaguc. I was away in South India on a holiday. 
Returning to Karachi, I took the earliest opportunitv of con- 
tacting Gandhiji who. consistent with lii« devotion to the cult 
of Hindu-Miwlim Unity, appealed to me and through me. tnv 

friend P. N. Mehta to continue to stav on in Karachi until tluntp- 

*• 

iH'Cornc really and incurably impossible. 

I can honcstlv sav that both Mehta and I jnrulc evert.* effort 
to function as Pakistan citiEcns without surrendering our Indi.an 
nniionnlity. Ihii things took a violent turn. It w.as a chapter of 
disillusioned ideals. But let me not anticipate. 

So Pakistan became a settled fact. All the logic and fact-^ 
were on the side of the Congress and the Hindus. But a relent- 
less destine over which we had no control or innucfuc gate it' 
vcrriict in favour of the Mu'-lim Iw‘atrne. Before that Agreetnent 
was actually implemented, we ought to h.me seen to it th.at the ** 
Mii'-lims who, like Khan Abdul GafTar Khan and Dr. Kh.in 
Sahii), had sacrifjted their hc'-t for Ituli.a’' l.a ting intrte 

were movetl to ini'- cuuntrv if to i;l\r t/ie rrtfng.''r;!l 

^ *■ 

Uoai'uers no opportunitv to vent their unholv wrath on tlu' '* 
V. ho‘v otily fault wa- tlwir patriotic m. 
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During my absence in South India the Daily Gazette had 
changed hands. I was not aware of it till my return to Karachi. 
Curiously enough Seth Ramlaishna Dalmia of Delhi had 
piurchased the paper at a fancy price. The actual deal, however, 
awaited my return. I felt a little surprised and not without 
reason. Before anybody thought that Pakistan could or would 
come into being, I had myself proposed to Sethji to purchase 
the Daily Gazette, my motive being to save the paper from 
falling into the hands of the Times of India group. At that 
time, Ramakrisimaji showed no interest in the paper altliough 
his biggest industrial enterprise was located at Karachi. Through 
a local friend I had also sounded another well-known indus- 
trialist who, however, evinced little interest in the matter because 
he was convinced that Pakistan was coming and he felt no 
inclination to transfer his affections to Karachi. But on my 
return to Karachi after my holiday, I discovered that Rama- 
krishnaji had volunteered to take over the Daily Gazette and 
obviously offered a decent price. Before I could say a word, my 
proprietor with whom my relations had been extraordinarily 
friendly choked me off by saying that I should continue to edit 
the paper for Seth Dalmia for six months at least as he (Hoshang 
N. E. Dinshaw) had already committed himself in that regard. 
Even today I would be ready and willing to leap into the fire if 
• thereby I could serve Hoshang who had been more of an elder 
brother than an employer to me. It should not be surprising, 
therefore, that I bowed to his decision. The arrangement was 
that along with Narayan B. Juvalekar, the General Manager of 
the Daily Gazette and Dingomal Narain Singh, eminent barrister 
of Karachi, I should fly to Delhi and meet Dalmiaji. 

By a curious coincidence almost at the same time, I got a 
telephone message from Yusuf Haroon who said: “Quaid-e- 
Azam would be obliged if you would personally be present at 
his Press Conference summoned at Delhi. He particularly 
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rct'iucstf that YOU should meet him for about half an hour before 

i tt 

the conference is due to meet.” This was a surprise to me. Bur 
I readily accepted the invitation. Whicli professional jnurnaliu 
would fight shy of an adventure, especially one nhich conic ' hi’ 
way — unasked 1 So. according to schedule I reached Delhi and 
stayed as the guest of Jaidayal Dalmia. The next day I v,a*^ to 
meet Shri Ratnakrishna Dalmia. But as I had an earlier engage’ 
ment \\ith the Quaid-c-Azam. I put off my vi-^it to the new owner 
of the Daily Gazctic till the afternoon. 

Jinnah’s Press Conference was scheduled for 12 noon. Bur I 
was ushered into his presence as early as !0-go A.Nt. in his iau<hiy 
furnished office room at 10 , Aurangnzcb Road, jinnah retri^cd 
me with the utmost cordialiiv and. after shaking hands, stmiglu- 
away dived into the subject he had in mind without any prcla^r 
v.Iiatsocvcr. He started by expressing the liopc that I would for." 
tinuc to stay on in Karachi and assist him in bringing alviu 
better and more cordial and lasting relation'- between the 
coinnuinities. I was little prepared for this kind of attack froui 
Jinnah of all the people under the sun. 

"Do you know, Mr. Jinnah." I asked, "that the Daily (hr X'' 
has been bought by Ratnakrishna Dalmia?" 

Jinnali beamed with jilcnsurc. "That is very go<Kl newf. 
dear fellow! I sav it is very’. vcr\* gtwd nt'w.s." 

lie kept on repeating tlicsc worth at le.ast four time' 

"I would make it worth while for you with Dairni.t. D> 

<ns in K.ararhi.” he th.untlcrcd ns if he was rlriisering a pur e 
let tore. 

I •-"■'ul I w.i’’ imde.'' an obligation to Hrrb.ang to 't.iy on '.or 
niontls" .at 

jttinart intervened .and shoucr-b "Thar s* b-'-h. 'i fat avaa ' 
go fi’.st of Karri' hi," 

1 Ir’ufh.efi. 1 flatter tnv'ctf sfs tr I w.s- iai^- of :!•,'• ft-"! t*”-'" 

* * » i * 

V. t O C t «>! l\Vr 'rt 
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agreed to divide as brothers. There was no trail of bitterness. 
There could be no question of any exchange of populations now. 

“Hindus of Paki.stan will liavc to live in Palcistan and the 
Muslims of India will have to live in India,” he averred. 

The next question was what kind of treatment awaited the 
minorities in Pakistan. 

“Generous to a fault.” he said and added : “Whatever might 
be the attitude of India — I hope the Congress will be just — we of 
Pakistan are resolved upon a policy of generosity to the Plindus 
and other minorities. I am going to sliow how the minorities 
should be treated.” 

As if as an afterthought, he observed : “Of course, I expect 
complete and unquestioning loyalty to Pakistan at the hands of 
the Hindu minoritv.” 

To another question he replied tliat he would unhesitatingly 
give the Hindu minorities in Pakistan all the privileges he had 
demanded for the Indian Muslims. 

“There would be no interference with religion,” he said in reply 
to yet another question. “Everybody would be free to follow his 
own religion without molestation.” 

“My ancestors in Arabia,” he added, “had set a lesson in 
toleration.” 

This answer was not on the agreed list. I could not repress 
a smile verging on contempt because I knew, coming as I did 
from Karachi that Jinnah’s parents were Hindus and Jinnah 
himself had never visited Arabia. 

The conference was then over. Altaf Hussain of the Dawn 
reported in his paper that the editor of the Daily Gazette had 
plied the Quaid-e-Azam ivith the maximum number of questions. 
The poor fellow little knew that his leader and I had rehearsed 
the questions and answers. But I have a notion that Altaf 
Hussain never forgave me for what he thought my presumptions 
and impudent cross-examination. About this I shall have 
something to say later on. 

That very afternoon I paid my respects to Mahatma Gandhi 
and faithfully reported to him every word of my talk with 
Jinnah. Gandhiji was pleased and he even suggested that I 
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sharp- He made a brief statcmeiu. It %vas this. He li' i 
received tliousands of telcsrrams and cables from all over dt? 
world — “I tell you", he repeated, “from ail over the world, ruvi 
th.ou.^.imls of them" — "congratulating me on my appointmer,': 
ro' the Governor-General of Pakistan." 

"It 1,=^ physically impossible for me," be added, "to adcnowkdy-* 
all these telegrams and cables. I just want to say how gratclu. 
I am for these congratulations and good wishes." 

O C* 

So far ns jinnah was concerned, the Press Conterence wa^ ra 
an end. 

Nobody ventured to put any question. Jinnah asked if anyone 
w.intcd to elicit answers to any question. 

I got up and said: "Mr. Jinnah. vour statement does not c.ds 
for any t|Ucstions. Obviouslv no question can directly arise fro!n 
your statement and you arc not likclv to tolerate other qucstio*.'.- 
wiiich you would be bound to consider irrclcvatu and s.iy so. 

jinnah nodded his bead in a patronising manner and v.uh 
a wave of bi-^ hand, said; "Now, yon put any quc'^tion W'U 
plea-e. I .‘^hal! trv to answer to the best of my ahiltiy.” 

The fuTt question I {nu wa< no: on the agreed li:-t. b*.!t i 
ticked hie displeasure and acketl how he who had .aln.'iv.c cliun.'U 
tint b.c uonld t.akc no ollico unflcr the British C'ronn I'-al 
.".('tepted to sene the Hritnnsue King's repve''ent.a'i’’'’’ 
P.:ki-'t.m." 

jnmah v, .'unwicinglv ralm .--.nd .smve. He '-aid tnW i'"' 
iU.’t’Uion p;o', ed* tint I h.nil not ntuleisto-id the p »'ition. 

“I -h. ill rrsl you." b.c --aid atid a.ddtnl: "1 h.ave .aiter^nd S' ’ 

t-'.u e tuid.rr th.r Briti'-h, C'roe.n, It i*- u'.v iiooulr that In.’. c 

* * < 

V.)r t,. I'iil o;';. r ' 

Fhr"', tnv or, d our-tjou ‘"H:'..’, vou not 't.oW..; u' " 
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PAKISTAN COMES INTO BEING 

Less than a week was all that remained helwcen JinnA’s 
arrival in Karachi and the actual inauguration ot 1 akistan. The 
first thing that Jinnah did was to order the Sind Government 
to vacate the Secretariat and seek sanctuary in military harrac s 
so as to make room for the Secretariat ot tlie Pakistan Go^rn- 
ment. In the belief and hope that Pakistan was going be 
a paradise tor the minorities, the Hindus f 
thL who had resisted the deinaml for a 

country-got reconciled to the inevit.able and co-operated t^h 

their Mtishm fellow-citiaens to make the tormal inauguraaon 

ceremony a spectacular success. As a matter of fact, most of 

the monly-indeed alt the money collections-for the purpos 

had been contributed willingly and 

Hindus, That was so because of the practical appr»a 

on the part of the Sind HintUis. It would be a 

that Acharya Ktipalani was representative ot 

genius. Kripalani knows not the art of comprom.s dh^ 

daim to have sat at the feet of so noble a a Mahatma 

Gandhi. The .avenage Sindhi Hindu is a ^ 

was determined to make the best o “eUieing^of the newly 
tribute his mite to the success an officialdom 

created British Dominion. Had o y intolerant, 

been a little more imagmauve a Porndise But that 

Pakistan could have shaped itself into a red ■ 

is another story which will be dealt with m ^ f 
For weal or woe. Lord Mounthatten had fixrf the date 

the partition of India. Astrologers opi dominions 

zero hour fixed for the formaUnaugura 

was not very auspicious. But In p 
advice. Pakistan on the contrary, ch 

opposition to the “ ““ ay and celebrated it on 

advanced their Nanonal Dj ^ Assembly was formally 
August 14, 1947- The Constitueiii 
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should not be tired of working for Hindu-Mnslim Unity, He 
g.^vc me his {>lc,«^sings. 

Armed with Gnndhiji's blc,=?ings nnd bneked by Jinn.nh"'. 
support, I rcuirned to Karachi where, in collaboration v.i:h 
Dr. llcmandas Wndhwnni. we formed n ivlinoritics Asmriatinn, 
my paper itself announcing that it would be the voice of th.c 
Pakistan minorities. 

At Karachi I found Ghulam Plussain in a blue fttnk. The 
•Sind Premier was angr)* witli Jinnab. In fact, he uac fretting 
and fuming. Even flasks of whisky could not cool or quieten 
him. He told me that in a moment of weakness nnd more mn 
of courtc-sv than nnv orlter feclin”. he had been foolish enougi! 
to send a wire to jinnab suggesting that be must Imatc the 
Pakistan capital in Karachi, anrl “that fellow iiwtead of 
ihankint! me onlv to decline mv offer, has readilv coiwcntcd to 

O < • ■' 

accept my proposal!" 

Giutlain Htissain felt that he bad driven Sind to the 
slaughter house, “'riicsc Punjabis will now throttle us," fw 
deplored with tears in his eyes. 

Litcrallv sobbing, the old jttan exclaimed that he had 
committed one of the most unforgivable crimes by joining ttir 
Mu'lim League in a moment of wcaknc'^«, 

Ihit the tiling had been done. I tried to console tlu* ohl inati 

•s.' 

and said that he mu-’t now revert to liis ohl role of a prout<^!tcf 
Hinrhi-Mudim Unity and do his hc*t tf> help flu* Hitid.is' 
vd'io v.ere tcrrlficfl hv the spceclir-' of «.urh irre pori’^iblr Muduii 
rfsvinc' a-- ilic Pir <'f Manki Shatifi. 


Soon Kara? hi got biny :o actord a v/chorn?' xu jinnah L«"'- 
th.an a v,r<*k v.a^ all that rcm.nincd f«tr tlic Ou.aifl c-.\ A?tt! 
airival. (Pndnm Hu'^ain tonvetwd a uirrting. The nu-d”* 
of Kara? hi funtrihured ?;5 rwr fern fh th?* sn^uiry < o-d f’U 
ihf* re? rotsou of jinn.'b an»! the (elehr.'tiou of rls-' fhdi-r'’*. 
h'.'!?“pc;uir-t;f r- IkiV o:i Au.uut j * 04 -. 'rh?- jfjnautitsg ;■ i'”’ 

* r;u ait;us!E,*li •ub'. w.i {w,rt ti'd?! Kluih.to ’'-a* au.- o 

?»•;;' gro 50 Hiudu;- "?*? .jlisu.-! r-.-’n-ud'd V<> ’’h'-r 

f.N", (fhuksru n*i' !tu- t-> hv tii'Ofi 
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At Jinnah’s instance, some of us had started a Pakistan 
Minorities Association of which Dr. Hemandas Wadhwani was 
President and I one of the Vice-Presidents. I had been some- 
Avhat merciless in my criticism of Nihchaldas C. Vazirani in 
the earlier chapter of this book. But let me say it now to his 
credit that nobody was more enthusiastic than he in offering his 
co-operation to the Minorities Association so as to instil into 
the minds of the Hindus the ideals of citizenship of the nev/ 
State. Narayan Malkani, himself a true disciple of Vbhsxmz. 
Gandhi, returned from Delhi after his confabulations with the 
Great Master and developed his idea of a Minority Board with 
headquarters both in New Delhi and Karachi. The object of 
this board was very simple. It was to persuade the Hindus of 
Pakistan to stay on in Pakistan and live honourably as respected 
citizens and to persuade the Muslims of India to forget their 
old alignments and live as citizens of India. Amon^-t those 
who took part in the celebrations of the board, Ivihchaldas r/as 
the foremost. All of us had really thought that the worst phase 
of communalism was over. But v/e had counted 'tithotit our 


host. 

That redoubtable host was no other than ray 
Hussain of the Dcrzn. Now, this man has a profo 
argue in a drcle. He can never discuss a cnsst: 
Having helped the League accuire a homelann 
bv means of desnicable methods such as 

^ i. 

Altaf Hussain could not easily shake or sus an 
cdved hatred of the Hindus. His hram is as st 

dCmiir^rx to SS.T Z2JSJZ . — -- — ^ 







I'livs r^'To r.\Ki5T.\v 


.<timmonc<i, L'nrtl Mnunthattcn. as the Go\crnor-(l^cneral rf 
India, made a State enin' and formally inanpirated the ne’>\ 
Dominion. Thousand*? of Hindus lined the street^ a- 
Mounthatten and Jinnrih entered the A<‘:cmhly diamher in 
The ihittt: was done, hnorybody hc.aved .a sigh of rcliid 
that, at long last, the tension wn'- o\cr and normal life wivald 
t unction mrain evithont hindrance. The ne\t nieht. that 
(m rite night of August ty, Jinnah ga\e a icception. It a 
hrilliant success. Atrain. all who counted in Pahisian xvetc 

O 

th.cic. Among the guests w*eic Bhiinsen Sac'har, Ktion Sli.tn’s'r 
Roy. Nilu'haldas C. \*a7irani and. I believe. Mr. Jnstice M.a'”. o 
jnn .list', bc'idcs numerous Muslim Icadcts both irotn West ansi 
I'.ast P.ikistan. 

A lew davs carlici, II. s's. Suhiawardv hatl come to K.iMciti 

4 r 

.\t his instatue. Sir Ghulam Ilnssaiti I lid.iyntullah lust p'‘ 
rotjtus a pariv to meet him. Suhrawaidv claimctl tltnt he w 
thctc as rite reprcscntaitxe of Mahatma Gandhi and .anticvl v-uh 
the M.th. Ulna's anthoritv. he pleaded fo.t' llindu-Mtisrun Gutty 
atul IiuDdhthistan Uidiv. He appeared to haxc forgotten th. * 
role he had jd.iyetl as Petig.!!’' Premier in the d tys of the (.tc*: 
Kislin.ts (it C.ilcutt.t Atuduvo. c*nc suggc'tiott of h*’.s ' 

.Uvrpt.iMc to manv of tts wlvo listcttcd to Idtn Tut x’..i a' 
a psriy I u.ixc h<im at the (dtice of the Df/.'v He 

to."*’ to cry pitriotii Indian and exerv p.atriotic Pahi t.\ni sg, ‘C ; 
llv the tv.o n oion.il d.’ > loecth.-'r. 1 to A Idin .n in , e *> 

s to piv .t xc;v h'-sov min'. .\s a m.attcr ol J.u', 1 s 
1 .'our*- 1 Imtnh v ho approced o: sh.c tiou oi tl'* 

r t'd i'femi* w .‘s t, • i‘ u's? ol lO th.c !\rf\ td ro/." toidd,' ' 

; - '* he ’U"' t' >' t,' 1 1! ' ;»■ V th' t on Auou t ? C D * a, 


’V-” v r til 
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in the days when Sastriji was Agent to the Governor^eneral o£ 

uL in South Africa he had conre across Desmond Young who 

was then attached to a Cape paper. Sastri and Young had nKt 

often. When Sastri returned to India, his choice fell o 

Desmond Young who became editor of the Pioneer. 

Altaf was anxious that the Dawn must come out ^ 

1 , ,047. But the press equipment was not 7^ 

5* 947 , new Duwu had to get hold 

rotary had yet to he erected. So 

of some other prinnng press to do the printi g 

Young first came to me and asked to see the ^ 

Press He was taken round. On his return he made the 

; m osal that I should undertake to print the Datong” ^ 

lls until its press was ready. I politely refused^ My rea» 

was this. In law, the printer of a newspaper was - 

for what appeared in the journal as t re e or „ould 

If Altaf Hussain was to edit the paper, tec on 

write some hot stuff which, even if not 

to objection on the ground of taste and good bree* S' 

Young was disappointed but he was fra the 

my apprehensions were about rig • jjjj^d^Mahasabha, 

Sind Observer. Now, this organ nro Muslim 

which had never spared a non-HIn^ 

Hindu, was only too anxious to the 

in the hope that in future it 

affections of the Pakistan hierarchy. Punniah, its 

for several days at the Sind Observer P*' journalists 

talented editor being the foremost amongst Hindu jour 

. to see in Altaf Hussain a saint and gent in 

But in the very first issue which 
Its own press it made a vulgar attac punniah who. 

The attack was designed to set r a ^ P Punniah would 
with tears in his eyes, ran to me for a • leaving me 

not accept my advice. Instead, he ^/uie that he 

in the lurch. Altaf Hussam was so proudly with my 

could not even tolerate the idea of my w besetting sin 

caste-marks on, although I was ree result was that 

of communalism in any shape or orm. 
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the dark with open eyes. I must admit that I was foolhardy 
enough to think that I could convert even Altaf Hussain. I 
must own my defeat. 

The second thing which Altaf perpetrated was to describe 
India as “the enemy”. Jinnah’s arguments would not move this 
monstrous editor of the Dawn. Altaf wanted to know what the 
attitude of Sind Hindus would be if “the enemy” was at war 
with Pakistan. The Hindus became nervous. Taking advant- 
age of an invitation which the Minorities Association had 
extended to him this incorrigible fellow had the efErontery to 
repeat the question at our meeting. Luckily, again, I had the 
presence of mind to reprimand Altaf and add that, we saw no 
reason why there should be a conflict between India and 
Pakistan and that we were out to ensure friendly relations 
between the two brothers. But right under our nose, a big and 
ugly conspiracy was afoot. Many of us knew that one was on, 
but few of us realised its magnitude. It related to Kashmir. 
This was in less than three weeks after the establishment of 
Pakistan. 
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Altaf publiflicd a cartoon designed to represent me with ntv 
iripundra on. The caption given was: “Tnc mxui-lintd fore* 
head oi the editor of the D^iHv Gdzdtc." Curiouslv, some 
Hindu agents of Pakistan in India have also repeated t‘ni? ja‘;c. 
Since then I became a marked man amoim the new arrivab* wh * 

O 

constituted the majoritv- of Karachi’s population. But of the* 
in a later dtnptcr. My sin was that Yusuf Haroon had tifferol 
me the editorship of the Pakistan Herald. I had rejected it. ! 

wish now I had not. if only because Ahnf could iiavc found no 

* 

place. 

Even while printing the Da-cn at the Sind Observer Fre - 
Altaf Hussain published fearful cartoons of things stsppowd tn 
have occurred in India. Altafs son is a good cartooni'-r. The 
young man, however, could draw no cartoon wh.ieh v.as neither 
vulgar nor terrifying. Altaf himself supplcmentcrl the cntf>';or5« 
with loathsome writings. For instance, we in Karachi were told 
that tlie Muslims were being butchered in India by the millio.n. 
Within ten days of the establishment of Pakistan, the total 
mnnher of the Muslims alleged to have been killed in India 
had already exceeded the entire Mttslim population of iirult'idt'd 
Jtulia! TJic reader might he disposed to sniilc in derisjojr. Btt: 
I am reporting this fact faithfully and withtutt cxa;.:gcr.'’.t!on. 
Abbnsi of Nc:v Sind Avas the first to detect this defect. Ch..inru!y 
t<i meet a director of the Sind Ohsereer I told hint tliar t-u 


prenselv tlic reason titat Ahnf Ava*; iwund to etbme lu- pnAil''..':' 
i iiati ilcflincd to print the I)n:i n in my ptc'"'. Bur the 
h,a{i been dt)ne. Punni.ah, however, lo-'t lii*. ner.r; all lu- »'.'l 
itcroi^-m iirul ^ii'^nppe.arcfi. I had to tak^* iiAtuag" ns hue 
h:un!"' and expo-c the fatl.arv of Aha! ss'.nir'"' a-. a,; 

v.cif :r aMronfjiuisal a'\ thev A',rre alcurd. I for'.*, fust I U '-!’-. 
Ijcs'Up.c a inatkc'd per-on. But one h.ad to do cuic'* duty hut 
\ri iti'- nvji sn gfafjtudsr that, •.aIic:! I di-^ u-'j-d ?hs* muou au’o 
fitmah rns o'.sr.c/'Ul tste t-? rxric- - th*- to:*'' ht'-J jir, 


? i ! ?■? t 


Is?:’'' trah "d th'rn ill:;? h" *Ao;d<I h.ne raA- 
fi.C.C C-.i*- prot-’-i f- ! l:->n! th-“ a!: 

oa .'j Ivti' Ija’dnc r.-- ?; to!-; uv f;.5:”!!fin ti 
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his temper. At the best of times, Jinnah had never been guilty 
of sweet temper. 

Once Pakistan became a reality, the august leader of the 
Muslim League was shorn of all his power and prestige. There 
were few in the Pakistan Cabinet, save perhaps Fazlur 
Rahman and J. N. Mandal, who paid any serious attention to 
Jinnah. Those claiming to be in tbe know of things attributed 
this change in the mentality of the Pakistan hierarchy to an 
injury supposed to have been inflicted by Jinnah at a most 
crucial hour to the cause of Pakistan. This theory had no basis 
in fact. But they said that, after agreeing to divide, Jinnah met 
Mountbatten again and said that he did not want Pakistan but 
would be content with an honourable settlement with the Con- 
gress and the British Government jn a united India. 
Mountbatten — so averred the rumour-mongers who crowded the 
streets of Karachi — snubbed Jinnah and said it was too late to 
think of an alternative. Jinnah is no longer with us in flesh 
and blood. Pracdcally the one and the only person who could 
perhaps throw some light on this mystery is Mountbatten 
himself. 

^^^;■lethcr by choice or compulsion, Jinnah, for all practical 
purposes, was a close prisoner in Government House. He was 
rarely visible to the public. Those who had the honour of see- 
ing him reported that he was often moody and fitful. This 
moodiness might be due to a number of other causes, one of 
which at least I could vouch for from my personal knowledge. 
Within a day or two of the establishment of Pakistan, tliere was 
^ a howl for the apprehension and arrest of certain Hindu leaders 
supposed to be guilty of organising a revolt against the State. 
The subject was brought before the Quaid-e-Azam. The lawyer 
in Jinnah detected a flaw in this position. You could not 
organise a conspiracy to overthrow the State by force before 
there was a State. This was Jinnah’s difficulty. But Jinnali or 
no Jinnah, they were determined to exhibit the might of the 
clenched fist which really was as old as the early days of 
Pakistan. The result was that a number of Hindus, really or 
supposedly attached to the R.S.S. were forcibly seized and 
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Witliits a ucck or of the inniiguratson of Pakistan, '-usi-' 

flc'pcradoc' made an atic:n|n on JinnahV life. Tlieii atrctnpr 

n-as foiled by the gtiard« at Goternnicru Ilon^-e, V.'ho th.c ni‘o- 

croant> uerc. v.a- nc. cr told. It v,a’=. a tf)p ‘•ctret. Al! th.at va 

known was that a party fonr or inr '^njr»ly men, tican shaker. 

managed to eiteef entty into Cover titucru Hot.oe. 'i’lirv were 

armed with lethal weapon'-. 'I'iu’V were overpowered at'-' 

handed over to r'n?: j)Olire. A a few fiav'- later, if w.i^ wfii-,pcred 

that tire party wa,'- rmnno^cd of Sikh rebel • agaiti-c P.aki t.v. 

lUit the innn driie in tin- PakiMatr hier.Uilu v.’nl-n^re-l 

* * 

atnsntg t’nemH'h. t"- that tlie attempt on tiv nn-dfl.c-A/,am‘' life 
was the work rtf 'lomc i}i"j:nmt|c'd Mit-Hm- who, (•''■mirr/ 
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colleagues a nctvspaper editor might he proud to work with. 
Like me Ranc stuck to Karachi till the Inst. There was yet one 
more attempt on my life. But out of rc.spcct for Gandhiji I 
shall not make any reference to it although it was far more 
serious than the reader would imagine. The last two of the 
threatening letters I made over to Khuhro who forwarded it to 
Pryde. the Inspector-General of Police, If a probe was made, 
it yielded no result. I have my own suspicions. I have some 
ground for the belief that the Pakistan Terrorist Society was no 
other than my amiable friend, Altaf Hussain of the Dawn. And 
the painter of the caricature was Iiis own son, the terrific 
cartoonist. 

Ail this was before September 3, 1947. The fifth attempt on 
my life ivas on September e, 1947 — the anniversary of my 
journalistic birth. The next day, the terrorist society started its 
open career of molesting and murdering the Hindus. 
Ramaswami Quarter was a part of Karachi, almost exclusively 
occupied by middle class Hindus, most of whom were artisans 
or clerks. Its placid life was suddenly disturbed one fine 
morning — September 3, 1947 to be precise — when an innocent, 
unarmed and unoffending pedestri.an ivas suddenly stabbed and 
killed. Before the neighbours could come, the miscreant 
effected his escape. Thereafter, many more stabbings were 
staged uith deadly effect, day after day. Then, Muslims were 
set up forcibly to occupy the living quarters of liindus in every 
part of the city. It was a curiously lawless technique. A party 
of Muslims would break open the house and turn out the 
womenfolk and the children. In tliose days the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment were really anxious that nothing must be done to 
disturb the peaceful life of the Hindus. I had myself met 
Mr. Liaquatali Khan, Prime Minister, and Mr, Fazlur Rahman, 
Minister of the Interior, on several occasions and at the latter’s 
instance, the District Magistrate of Karachi, assisted by a posse 
of Karachi’s armed constabulary, succeeded in restoring their 
residential flats to the Hindus. But soon a time came when it 
was a physical impossibility to put an end to this nefarious 
actirity. Even then the Hindus did not lose courage or hope. 
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thrown into the prison. One might nek on v.-hat ground I relied 
for my suppndtion that the mass arrest of HituiU' within Ir- 
limn a week of Pakistan itad not tnet with Jinnait’s approval. 
The Daxen, a= usual, fcrcarncd. The Sind Observer dared nnt 
say a word, although one of its own directors — a wealthy ant! 
rc'pcctablc lawyer — had been seized nnccrcinonionsly and ca'^t 
into the prison. I wrote in the Daily Gazeile a brief artirlc 
couched in restrained language and said tliat thi^ cxliibition 
of violence on the vcr\' threshold of the new State did not attgur 

v. cll and that, in anv ease, it was unlikely to infu‘C cnnfidctuc 
in (he minds of the Hindus. Jinnah approved of the stand I 
had faken and through a mutual friend, a Muslim, sent uord 
to me to pursue the line I had taken. 

When the Dally Gazette took uj> this catpc, I. as it* editor, 
was singled out by some unknown person or person* to h^ the 
rerijtietn of anonymotis letters threatening tny life if I did not 
desist from pleading the cause of the liiitdus. Thc'-c letter 
were written in English and on a letter paper, on the top of which 
appeared the legend : ‘'The I’akistan Tennrist .^oeiety" in h-dd 
letter-. As if this was not enough, there was aho a caricature 
to give the legend a halo of reality. A hum.ui skull Mi'prmPd 
on a stand of human brutes was the caricature. The ht^t t-o* 
or three letter^ I ignrtred. I’lUt the fruirih ntui the fifth h.ad U-'en 
pre(rdc<! hv arnia! attemnis jn.adc o;i mv life, f)!!-- of tlr'* 

w. -f l»v a wotnan in (’urrlrdt who had ttuut.'u'cd to t'.istt entfv uvef 
tnv n.it .ajid was '■erit in mv l>Cfir«>otn. She wn*- .appr.-hrud- . 
hy iny MmUtn hearer who tore “het" veil atsd fli fovered it 

a :ihev ail. 'riic intruder had a ' >t!nd h''*.ui!jg adnUt'.w 

tefrd It) iutn Ijv 
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a malevolent crowd which howled and yelled at the Quaid-e- 
Amiii who was rescued to safety by the Lahore police which, 
as tlic rcaticr would recall, had actively aided the miscreants 
in their game of exterminating the Hindus from the Punjab 
only a fortnight earlier. 

jinnah and Liacjuatali returned to Karachi a few weeks later. 
I had requested the Quaid-c-Azam to preside over the Annie 
Besant birthday meeting hut he quietly excused himself and 
would not even send a message, although he spoke to me about 
Mrs. Besant and her services to India in laudatory language. I 
could see that Jinnah was afraid of openly associating himself 
with the Ilindus. Tiy as I might I could not get an idea of 
the reason which took him to Lahore in hot haste. Several days 
afterwards. I heard the story from a friend. If I disclosed his 
name, he would be dislodged from a big position and would 
either be killed or cast into prison. Anyway, the long and 
.‘short of it was this. While Delhi was honestly thinking that 
India and Pakistan were going to live a neighbourly life, a deep 
laid conspiracy was born in Lahore. It had been promoted by 
my good friend, Laik Ali, then Prime Minister of Hyderabad. 
Lail? Ali wanted to confer with Jinnah and Liaquat. They 
invited liim to Karachi. But Karachi did not suit him because, 
as he said, the city was pestered with a majority of Plindus. He 
preferred Lahore where the Muslims had heroically got the city 
cleared of the last vestige of Hindu elements. Thus it was that 
Lahore was pitched upon. 

According to the information vouchsafed to me by my friend 
who ought to be nameless in the interests of his own personal 
safety, some far-reaching decisions were taken at the Lahore 
conference, the “bed-ridden” Governor-General of Pakistan and 
his no less “dangerously ill” Prime Minister participating in the 
discussions. Laik Ali promised to utilise the reserve funds of 
Hyderabad to develop the Karachi harbour. He had already 
transferred to Karachi a little over Rs. 5 crores. It was at his 
instance that Pakistan agreed to the accession of Junagadh, 
although it would not be difficult to prove that, as a lawyer, 
Jinnah picked not a few holes in the proposal. It was also 
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rCEPf IN'ro fAKIS 


My frAii <taiT v/a'-- getting ncn'cn-^. But the Superintendent ef 
Police — .1 line, sturdy gentleman — addre-H'd iny v.nrkcr^ ani! 
stad and ri 5 ‘-t!rcd them in the name of the Quaid-e-Azatn th-tt 
the gtiarthan? of lau- would protect them at any c<^*t attd they 
liad no need to be npprehendve. But Altaf Hu«<ain had greater 
influence v.ith the Mu?lim mas-cs coming from the Punjah. It 
v.a*- from the D/iu r. oHicc that paid rnmaicrer.- uere ■'•cm ah>>u: 
rltcir murderous rvork. 

On the day when sometime in mid-Scjitmthcr jinnah gaw 
a reception at Government House to the Sultan of Mu-cat ul-o 
presented the Quaid-c-A/am v/irir a sv.ord of P!nm. I h:u! the' 
tipporinnity of meeting the Govcrnor-CU'nerai of Pakistnsu ! 
v>as one of the twenty inviteti guc<t<. Jitmah v.a" already h’ 'v 
ing emaciated and care-worn. He gave the itnpre iott tint 
some secret unrrv’ had denrived him of his v.-nnted superi'ulsv 
complex. He v/as tnoving among the guests like tm ;i!!Som.at''>; 
ami «-hn-.vcd little inietcst in the event at which he played the 
h'of. Alino-f about thi- lime v.c Ireard a yell eiuan.'>iif5C: fr-'to 
the main gate of the Gocernmrnt Hoiec. I .Irt'ps.u.aH v,m 


ii.'ojily flcpaiehed, .At nigln v-r lueird thru It n.u- a cfO‘'d 
sif Mudim refugees who were crying for fituirdih ht-n-l atid 
I/agtntali '■imeede-.l in ajipea'ing the cruud. '{dsr - tno* ni/f ' 
:lu' P.ikt'tam Set ret.ajiat Hrrks ’-raged :c big -'aet an i 

p ir:uh-<.l the toe.?}, If-'Tted. Hindu 'I’.dji. .and a- lulted a ie-- 


-d" 

s I < . 
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KASHMIR SIDELIGHTS 


Rumours said that Jinnah was won over' to the proposed 
invasion of Kashmir by a successful but by no means subtle 
appeal to his insatiable vanity. Backed by Liaquatali, Laik Ali 
set the ball rolling. He told the Sultan of Pakistan : “Quaid-e- 
Azam, we have planned that the Pakistan troops dressed as 
raiders will invade Kashmir and occupy Srinagar and that on 
such and such day you will drive in State through the picturesque 
roads of Kashmir and enter the Maharaja’s palace and occupy 
the throne.” Jinnah was a lover of pageantry. He had always 
dreamed of himself as an oriental potentate surrounded by 
courtiers paying humble homage to the All-Highest. Then 
justice and law before the attractive picture held out by 
Laik Ali faded out of existence, self-glorification substituting 
itself in the place of law. The Quaid-c-Azam gave the sanction. 

This, however, could have been a very well-guarded secret 
but for Altai Hussain who became more menacing in his attitude 
to the Hindu minorities. Once he even went to the length of 
asking some of us what we would do and how we would acquit 
and deport ourselves, supposing Pakistan invaded Kashmir and 
started occupying that territory which, according to him, was 
Pakistan’s by right. Few of us could answer this hypothetical 
question. But the accession of Junagadli to Pakistan in the 
meantime lent colour to the possibility of an invasion of 
Kashmir. Discreet inquiries in a certain quarter now known 
to be in the good books of the Pakistan hierarchy yielded fruit 
and we knew that a date had been set for the invasion and 
agents had been despatched to the Frontier Province. What 
the exact date was few of us could know. But the prospect of 
an invasion appeared certain. 

■ On his return from Lahore Jinnah held a meeting of his 
Cabinet at Karachi. For all practical purposes, he was the Chief 
of the Cabinet although he was only the constitutional and 
figurative head of the Pakistan Government. This meeting 
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ticcidcci ihat Ilvdcrabnfl v.'otild decline to ncccdc to tlie Indian 

t 

Union and v.-ould take the earlicft opportunity oi dcdariiu; tt*. 
independence <r» to enable it to be a dcpctuicncy of P.il;t*t?,n 
It ’.va'; ftirtitcr decided that ‘Vtrc<rcd a? frontier raidcr<'\ th: 
Pakistan armed forces sbouid invade Kashmir. 
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nnd not drlihcraicly deprive hini'-olf of rlic opportuniiv of 
knowing things fusi innui in the inicrcsis of the ojiprcsscd 
^!indu^. “But even routine pnpets nre not circulated to me." 
was what he wailed hut hr held h.'uk his j»roposcd resignation. 
'Fhat wa< tltc fust plut'^r of the Ka^hInir struggle. 

Thcic !'• atu>thcr tnattr; of idr^ant import. It was staled 
.at one timc'-'tltat wa< loiig hrforr liic Kashmir invasion — that 
M.ah.amja JIari Sitigh of K-ashmii had p.iid an incognila visit 
to the Chnrrnor-Cctict.d of P.ddrt.in ami discussed witli him 
the comiitions tinder which his state could accede to Pakistan. 
It was th.cn suggested that His lligimess was much pleased hy 



no mention of this augu'-t gue-i. Aeeoiding. ar least, to one 
Pakistan Minister wh.o hlntted out to a friend in my hearing 
although not in mv pie* cm c, Qu;iid-e-Aram was mollified hy 
the Maharaja of K.'ohmirV- rc])(>rt that all that Vallahlibhai 
wanted was that Kashmir slutiild accede to either dominion — it 
did not matter which — hut he would not tolerate the 
pretensions which drove the gilded gentry to claim 
"independence". 

Was there an understanding between Jinnah nnd the 
Mahnr.aja of Knsinnir? Did tlic latter agree to accede to 
Pakistan? Or on the other hand, did lie promise to .sit quiet 
with folded hands and abet Pakistan to seize Kashmir so that 
it might not he said of him in India that he liad sold his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage? Some of us in our privacy used 
to discuss these issues. But no answer was forthcoming. Some 
day, I suppose, the historian of the future would unravel the 
niy.stcry and reveal to the generations yet unborn the tvhole 
stoiyf in detail. Bui there was another question to which we 
tvcrc able to find an answer. It was tliis. Were the Govern- 
ment of India aware of any attempt at alleged double-dealing on 
the part of the Maharaja of Kashmir? Plis enforced abdication 
lent colour to the suspicion that his intrigues might be no news 
to New Delhi. But in fairness it must be admitted that there 
was no positive evidence to prove this. At its best the evidence 
was merely inferential. 
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decided to !ia'.c an inner Oildncr to rfcai vdi!', the urccin pr ' 
blcni^ ari'-ing from day to day. One xvotdd imagine tltat rbe 
proposed <ub-co!niint*cc of Cabinet ministers 'Aonld be comno ed. 

i i ^ 

of tiirec nr four member? of the mird'trv, Btu the atos?! 
cniPtitu'lon took mir brcatii awav but '.vc could nor oiw: c‘'nrr' 
'-inn to our ?en'C of surprise for obviotr^- rt-.p^nip-. Tire inner 
Cabinet nas comnnsed of al! the mtni’^tcr? of trie Cicntral 

A 

Ciivcrrmicnt minus Jogendra Xath Mandab And, tirat 
trie inner Cabinet of the Pakistan Minisir\’! 


f’onr Jogendra Mandab who in th.e honcT delusion rhaf rh- 
artgust Quaid-c-A*/am v.-n<- the horn deliverer of the fcltedtrlni 
fa'-tc'- b.ad 'e.orshiiiped Jinnah as if lie v.n« an nvrJr.r ol tf’-* 
Great Being on High, go: one of the v.-or'.r shtiek'- of hi* hf-' 
By a curious coinridence — but was it toincidcnce?-— -frott! th" 
time of iiv con'.titution it was ahvays the inner Cabinet uju a 
func tioncrl and took <iceision< on all subjects, major o; min'.n 
Trie C'abinet tt-elf ua^ never numnoned. jogendra Matid.u. 
■A ho had nnbed to jinnah’< liouiin in tlic isopr of ebcating 
iiirtrelf, foutid that lie hnrl been deliberately evtludf'd irorn liu 
rigltt. a* a Cabinet minister, ilc v.as the G‘iv\ Mini' ter of tr '' 
Government and revrularlv drev* his raiatv. ibu ‘b.at v.,'' eh 
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railways to opt for Pakistan where they could find no employ- 
ment. But Muslims in the secret service were advised to stick 
to their jobs. I have a fancy— I sincerely hope I am wrong— 
that our secret service in Lahore at the time of the fateful 
conference between Jinnah, Liacjuatali and Laik Ali failed Delhi 
cither by accident or design. 

Now, immediately after the raid began in Kashmir, the 
Muslims of non-Sindhi extraction in Karachi became openly 
aggressive. Murders of Hindus increased. People were deli- 
berately thrown out of their houses. Any policeman who 
presumed to come to the rescue of the aggrieved party was 
mercilessly assaulted. The police itself got demoralised. No 
aggressor was ever apprehended. Jinnah had committed one 
of the most tactless blunders. He had known that a procession 
of refugees had started from East Punjab just as a Hindu 
caravan wended its way from west to east. Both Dr. Hemandas 
and I appealed to the Quaid-c-Azam to stop tlic incoming 
refugees at a point on the border of Sind so that the com- 
munal peace of the Province would not be disturbed. Jinn^ 
had been originally agreeable to this course. But a ^ 
decision to invade Kashmir he became indifferent, aye indeed 
arrogant. The refugees upset the placid life of Sukkur and then 
invaded Hyderabad where they did everything in their pm^er 
to loot Hindu property, murder Hindus and is^ on our * 
women. And tlien, the procession i\as coming 
Karachi. Our appeals to Jinnah to stop them at least ™ 
where there was accommodation for nearly 60,000 peop e, - 

to the innumerable number of barracks built in . 

on deaf ears. The refugees were allowed to come mto K^^- 
But litde was done to receive them. There was no acc 
dation for them. They had no employment Many of ^ 
starved. They openly grumbled that the n ^ 
time of it in PaHstan The of course did not .^^o 

exploit the situation to strike terror ^ \rmallv 

Hindus of Karachi. It asked one day-why ^ 

it did for many days— how the Hindus i\ho ° haopv 

tial houses and had everything which conmbuted to . happ. 
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With all this, there is yet another matter v.-hich needs some 
elucidation. Did the Maharaja play or did he attempt to play 
the discredited role of huntintx with the hounds and rimniuL: 
with the hare? It was known that His Highness had signed 
an instrument of accession to India. That was after the raiders 


had launched their campaign of destruction. Could it have 
been the Maharaja’s move to set one party against the other 
and profess to be the friends of both with the object of grabbing 
some indefinite advantatre from both? This onlv the State 

O * 

department of the Union Government can answer with any 
degree of certainty. 

In those days Pakistan used to boast that, while it couhi 
get first hand infonnation about most thiugs in India, India 
could get little from Pakistan. Perhaps this boast w*as hanal 
on solid ground. For instance, not till after the raiders had 
rushed into Kashmir were the Government of India aw.arc 
the big decision taken at Lahore. Incidentally, the commander- 
in-chief of Pakistan — an Englishman — was known to keep innv 
self in touch with certain high officers of the Indian Army—.abo 
Englishmen. But did the latter warn the Government of India 
of the danger nhca<l? Prob.ihly not. For, if they had, the 
prcstmiption would he that ndhi would have been prepared f’lt 
an emergency. But netu.ally, it started to make preparation'' to 
«;cnd ironp<t by air to defend Srinagar. 


Very probably in ilure davs. India’s sctrci service n 
very dependable. That service which had been -tretigtherv'd 
.anti fo-tcreri bv Sir I’rotlerick Piickle in the dav- f>r the V(t>nd 
War 11 was exclusively eojuptvctl of Anglu-Indirm auu 
.Mti’liu)'-. Ssf ITcdcrirk. wlio-c FiflS’ttro Pai*:h h'.CA' 

;m infamous and -Inndcrfjus v.dutttr-— w.-k tvbligiiiglv fath-re-i ly- 


Sir fTnija Slrttd.ar Pajpal in Amcrifa, okA jolly 
rsflv.ii-- Hindus front the ret n-.-vitr. After jvir 
fVt-nidr.l ;t ycrtrr.d ."Utd geuertui* ittv tt.uitut to 


jaf<* 

tirioti, |ton 




tft tlif- 


oe.r;n!5!rn! 


Wtth th'* objerc r.f d'nlo .uitt" f onurttifu' -'U. ru ■' 
htd'..', lunrafi v,.<- r<.-n pK-’..!!*--.! stn -n bv hi- f’'d -‘-rr- f 
nru t!'- mrrr- arul ?•- 'Isni* : '’fo o'. M 
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There was no doubt in the Pakistani mind that the “raiders” 
would seize Srinagar and all that remained was to plan for the 
Quaid-e-Azam’s triumphal entry into Kashmir's capital. As a 
matter of fact, the Quaid-e-Azam’s sartorial outfit claimed their 
first attention. At one stage it was even whispered that the best 
tailor of Saville Row in London should be commissioned, regard- 
less of cost, to undertake this business wliich must beat hollow 
Caesar’s historic entry into the Eternal City. 

Anything like a possible reverse held no place in their 
calculations. It was to be a case of “he came, he saw, and he 
conquered — veni, vidi, vici’\ It is always a pleasant experience 
to pursue a retreating bull. But when the brute so far forgets 
himself as to turn right about and face the pursuer with his flam- 
ing eyes and gory horns, well, is it not altogether an entirely 
unwarranted departure from the progi'amme? Yet, this was 
what happened in Kashmir. So long, of course, as Kashmir was 
unable to offer any resistance, it was an easy go. But when 
the Indian troops beat back the “raiders”, Pakistan became 
furious. 

But what did it matter if the first few engagements spelt 
disaster for Pakistan? One could always make up. It was 
openly stated that Britain was supporting Pakistan in this 
struggle and had promised her full co-operation. Whether this 
boast was based on solid ground many of us could hardly venture 
to say. But it seemed likely in the light of precedents of pre- 
partition days. Had not Britain always backed the Muslim 
League which it had created to stem the tide of Indian 
nationalism? 

As a matter of fact, however, British sympathies, if any, were 
not translated into action. Jinnah was feeling taller in his 
own estimation while the “raiders” had almost reached 
Srinagar. But is it not true that what man proposes in his 
vamty, good God always disposes in His wisdom? That was 
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ami coinfortalilc litc would solve the refugee problem. The 
terror in the Hindu mind h better im.ntzineii than desmbed. 

O 

I'hc cch.o of this appeal to low passions was to be bean! a lev. 
niomhs later. 

I’lic Nawab of junngadh .Huight refuge in I’akistan. lli'i 
Highness appeared to be an amiable gentleman who regretted 
the step he took to accede to Pakistan oix the ailvicc of his stupid 
Prime Minister, lie did nothin'.^ to reverse the decision, lie 
could not. He was a prisoner of the Pakistan Goienunent lor 
all practical purposes. I liave a nt'tion that, if he escape^ to 
India, he will qivc out an unvarnished account of th.c scamiab 

w 

and intrigue.^ iti his court, nlnch led to that civil revolt cabtjitt.'H* 
ing rmally in the ahoHticni of monarchy, I have reason to think 
tliat the Kawah Srdub was more sinned aeainst than sinnini:- 
lie and his family were quiet. But not so one of his chieftain'. 
The Raja of Manavedar, a tributary of Junagatih, had abo taken 
refuge in Kanichi. He and Itis I'amilv had a suite of lo-nu'. 
rc'^crtedt for them in the Silver Nest Hotel, d'h.e prince, a yming 
ami sturdv fellow, was intolerant t'f any HimUt vidtor to ilv- 


hotel vhom he as<auhed hrutallv. Once it uas my mtfi to 
cxpericneo the primes rage, 'riiat w.a'; while 1 reached tlvr 
Imtcl at about S r.st. one night to join Ik *?'. 'rb.akurV dinner 
n. S, Suhrauaniv. .All bullies aie ta'v.'.tnls. *!’iu' priuev va-- n i 
exception to the title. Immediately h.c discnicreil tny idsnuU;. 
he n;>' all sjuiies and piofu'-c apologies, 'fhe uavc <if eptlnnon 
‘0*1 th.e Kn'-’nmir isoue generated a cardree attitude •.vm-;;’. 
genetallv v.,'o: disastrous to tire Hituho. 




Fazlur Rahman, Minister of the Interior, Government of Pakistan and the antlior 
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precisely what happened. Hitler before Jinnah had {iccn 
dreaming and forging plans for his triumphal entry into 
Moscow. German soldiers had pushed their way into Stalsp.- 
grad and Leningrad. Just at this moment when the Genn.-ju 
sun was majestically blazing in mid-hcaven, the afternoon which 
usually heralded the inevitable nightfall set in. The rest hns 
gone into the region of history. 

What Hitler felt on that fateful day when the 
succeeded in kicking back the Huns has yet to be told, hut 
how the reverse in Kashmir reacted on the mock Hitler .r, 
Karachi was known to everybody in the Pakistan capital. Jinnah 
just lost his temper. That was all. As if the reverses in 
Junagadh were not enough, the cup of disappointment was full 
to the brim in Kashmir. Jinnah started raving. I ntn nor 
cNaggcrating. He was seen by his own attendant raving all 
night and swearing at all and sundry' including Jawah.arl.d 
Nehru. He lost liis appetite and started living almost entirely 
on whisky. It was given out also that the great Quaid-e-.A/atn 
was sulTcring acutely from cancer of the tongue, 'khc ncuictw ■ 
of this painful malady was aggravated !)y the knowledge th-if 
only God could .stay the reverses of Paki.stnn in Kashmir. 
Nobody in the “Islamic” State thought of even offering a prayer 
to Allah. 

Reports emanating from the Goverttor-Generar* Ibw-* 
indicated that Jinnali, while apparently rittit»g at lunch, dinner 
or tea. often .shouted: “Damn it, it is a fraud 1" Wh.'U w.o a 
fraud? To whom could the august Ou.aid c-A'/aui refer ru'd 
TO what? Nobody cr)uld gain an inkling into the worling 
his inner mind. IGeryhody was .afraid of npprortc lur.g non 
f)nly when the Dir.ni wrote that tlv’ rn ce'-'init fd r^a-hnor 
Indirt by an itutriunctu ejoned !jv the Malufrai;? wa- .t 1",* ’ 
tf.uraction, mrurv of u*. fot the lirt tijn**. I re-w jr"'’' • 

r.e.inr siner luvr lev-ts alentt. 
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Gazette I attended the meeting which had been called to discuss 
the ways and means of taking over Reuter’s News Agency by the 
Indian Newspaper Press. On my return to Karachi after two 
days, I discovered to my dismay- that, at the Dawn’s instance, 
my reputation had been blackwashed and I had been described 
as an Indian agent. I preferred to ignore the attack. 

But I was counting witliout my host — the redoubtable Altaf 
Hussain. The Sind Provincial Press Advisory Committee of 
which I used to be the Chairman was reconstituted in my 
absence by the aid of Khan Bahadur M. A. Khuhro, the Premier 
of Sind. Now, before the Bombay meeting referred to in the 
previous paragraph, Khuhro at a reception in his honour at the 
Karachi Club had made some vulgar attacks on the Hindus, 
although it was fairly well-known that he was amongst those 
who did not desire the Hindus to get out of Pakistan. The 
language and the trend of thought in the written speech struck 
many of us as strange. It transpired that Khuhro’s private 
secretary had drafted the speech which was revised by Altaf 
Hussain before the Premier delivered it. I then wrote that 
the draftsman of the Premier’s speech had been guilty of putting 
into Khuhro's mouth sentiments which were not his own. Both 
Khulrro and myself had a laugh over this the same evening 
after the article in question had appeared in the Daily Gazette. 
But Altaf Hussain had his own plan.- 

The new Press Advisory Committee did not include either 
Punniah or myself. Altaf constituted himself as the soul of 
the Committee. He had summoned an urgent meeting and got 
a resolution passed condemning the Daily Gazette for its article 
on the Premier and insisting on an immediate withdrawal of 
■"charges” in the absence of which some dire action was to be 
taken against the paper and its editor. The only effect that 
the resolution produced in me was amusement bordering on 
contempt. I preferred to ignore the warning and also the 
invitation that I should appear before the Committee to stand 
my trial. Khuhro was approached to give me a “firing”. He 
agreed but made not the slightest move, although our relations 
were somewhat strained at the time. 


II 
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Dawn, the sworn enemy of tlie Hindus. At the risk of incurring 
his displeasure, I wrote in my paper protesting against his studied 
refrain from any reference to the Hindus in his speech at the 
Parsi function. I knew afterwards that Jinnah’s distrust of 
Maharaja Hari Singh had deteriorated into a general distrust 
of the Hindus. 

Now was this all. Mr. I. I. Chundrigar, Commerce Minister 
of the Pakistan Government, had made arrangements with Seth 
Jaidayal Dalmia that the State would subsidise him if he would 
inaugurate a Jute industry in East Bengal. He went to the 
length of suggesting that Sethji should try to transfer some jute 
mill or two from Calcutta to the Dacca side. What happened 
to this proposal is difficult to say. But it is now known that 
Jinnah put his foot down and told Chundrigar to forget it. 
He would rather allow Pakistani jute to get rotten than permit 
Hari Singh’s “castemen” to dominate in Pakistan in the 
industrial field. • 

Indeed Jinnah was so far put out that he even forgot the 
courtesy due to the Indian High Commissioner whom he failed 
to invite for lunch or tea. 

At about this time, I became an unconscious victim of 
suspicion on imfounded charges. It was like this. I had been in 
correspondence with Sardar Vallabhbhai Patd, India's Deputy 
Prime Minister, who was vitally interested in the Minorities 
Board set up in Delhi and Karachi to assure the minorities in 
the respective dominions of fair treatment. One day Sardar 
Sahib had caused a telegram to be sent to the High Commis- 
sioner requesting him to ask me to proceed to Delhi in this 
connection. As there was nothing mysterious about the con- 
tents of this message because it was fairly well-known in Karachi 
that I had been in perpetual contact with the Sardar in connec- 
tion with this subject, the telegram was couched in plain, honest 
English prose. Now, although the wire had been received in 
Karachi on a particular night, it was not delivered to the Indian 
High Commissioner till very late in the afternoon on the day' 
following. In the meanwhile, at had been scrutinised by the 
Foreign Department of the Pakistan Government. Altaf 
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WTicn the Do-j:n launched a scries of attack*; on Khuhrn, tiie 
poor Premier hardly knew how to defend himself. It ua; 
certainly not my job to enter into the personal quarrels l>ci*,uvn 
the Premier and Altaf Hussain. One day Khuhro invited use 
to the Karachi Club AnncKc where he confessed to me that he 
was frankly alarmed by Altafs unscrupulous campaign. I 
replied that the fault was Khuhro’s, Was it not tnic that 
even if you fed the cobra tvith nectar, its bite would prndure 
mortal poison? From that day onwards, the Prc« Advi<orv 
Committee ceased to function. The Daicn retaliated by 
making unfounded charges against Khuhro. Tiii*^ re<uUed 

later on in the institution of a tribunal to imiuirc ttst*' 

» 

those “charges”. 

The failure of the Pak aggression in K.n«hmir arui t'ne 
consequent rise in Jinnah s temper found expression in divers 
forms. Jinnah sent me word one day that I inu'.r imprc'-^ on 
Seth Ramakrishna Daimia to pay the balance tine on the 
purchase of Jinnah’s New Delhi house withf>ut .any further 
delay. I hardly knew how I figured in the tnatraetion. I 
merely kept quiet. Jinn.ah decided on another day that h.e 
would have no truck witli the Hindus. “They are all like thi* 
Kashmir Ruler,” he said. Tlie cfToct of thi< exelaniation 
that he revised his earlier notion that th.c Bharat Bank trould 
function as the State Bank of P.nkistan. I even nou tsMuh: 


wltethcr Jinnah was sincere v.hen he originally gate 
Btit the Kashmir reverso he!])cd Ititn to v-rigulr out 


ua h. h'>p' ‘ 
f .a dttlt' uh 


position. 

On another occadon, the Parvis (d Karadsl prr’^ntc 1 
address to the Qu.aid-e-.A/arn ^du> in hh reply tundc g'-n-t.-o 
references to the greatness of that ‘ tu-all ro-jununity and prai -d 
it for its cfTiciencv, aeuincn and p:urioti'‘:i 5 He a-'urr ! rk" 
P.ar-’s that thev liad a place in P.tki't.an But !>y a tufie- 
eoinridence he tnrulc no referetue iti tht* the p utn u 

of the liistdit"- v.ho. at hs'> in*fattt>', h.ad fo'n:''d a ,4u! s'i'!*'* 

A“ 'oriation. jinnalr '.sould tun r*. ‘'U .i' * <"0: a p utv at ?;.<• I o' 

of the Mitunitte-,' .>%•''>, iation -d 

l^»-^db!v he ua- a.daid of rmouiu:* 


». rtv Hre 

rr to di’* 
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knowledge of constitutional law. The position outlined by 
Nazimuddin might be described thus. The Hindus were wel- 
come to stay if they subordinated their conscience. My protest 
to Jinnali elicited no response. 
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Hussain was also consulted. He saw reds and blue? into 
honest telegram. Sri Prakasa was apprehensive. He ari.ed 
whether I was going to attend the evening reception at thr 
foreign office to the foreign cmha.ssics by the Qu:iid-cv\ 7 ani. I, 
of course, said I was going to. It was at that party that I Ic-irticd 
from Jinnah himself that much ado had been made abmjt 
nothing over this innocent invitation for me to vi.cit Delhi. Th.c 
inherently suspicious Altaf Hussain would not trust me. Even 
my speech in Bombay where I said that the lives of Himius were 
safe in Pakistan was looked upon by him as a ruse to lull stppi- 
cion! Himself a man of dishonour, he could liardly lx: ini'-ted 
to give credit to others for honourable intentions. 

As a result of the virulent anti-Hindu campaign in the w.tI.c 
of Kashmir reverses, Hindus naturaliv decided to leave Pakistan 
for good. But every impediment was put in their way. 1 am 
sorry to say that even Khtdiro .^auctioned thc.cc illegal and l.aw' 
less excesses by the scvcallcd Mtjslim National Guard*. 
Passengers were mercilessly belaboured, their luggage-^ t.impcrcd 
with, some ol them burnt and quite a good few of them beittg 
freely distributed among the “guards”. I wrote ng.iin and agattt 
protesting against this vandalism but to no purpo-'c. My 
hands were weakened also bv Punniah's writing in hi S paper 
that the guards tferc reasonable and inoffciwiw. Dcitjorali'a- 
tion with a veinreance! At tbic time when he wro 
needed to put cotirage into the hearts of the Uindu', 
Nihchnldns one fine aftenuxju bent a Ijasty retreat .and nugrafer, 


to Bomb.ay. 

I would <av to the credit of .Mr. Fa;d)]r Ibihrn.an, .Mnu'ter 
the Interior, that be w.a'* 'iticerely .atixiou'- m platao- f'ur 
minoritir.*-. He and I h.'td m.any an intimate tall. Id- rr ldeio 
tia! fi.ii. Although he wro. :x friend «>f Alt.-'f I Iss- -.ain. r*. ite rd 
kern intrrc't in the welfare of tiw minorisi‘~>' Aha! fba-au; 
•rnt an to Na/inuiddin wlio »;nn" duv-f; r.i K tea. Ids ; 


iwhl a Pre-' Confrteurc in wssiih O’* baa fb" .net s' as t' 
tltat Sir l-ma!!''' arti*!'- nr 

plt-idirsg fiT Hsnd.ti-Mndini khuty I ui »r;! I 

to retort in rnabh*; rh'-t? N'a.'inmd'Hn n.'-d-- ! 1 m-"'. sg' 
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“That is true,’* I answered. “I am due to^ittend a meeting 
of tlie Newspaper Society tlierc on December 30.“ 

Answering another question of his. I replied that I would be 
returning to Karachi on January 6. 194S. 

“But I was given to understand,” he observed, as if very 
casually, “that you arc removing your family because you are 
apprehensive of assaults on you.” 

I replied: “Mr. Jinnah. some misguided brutes have, of 
course, been aiming at my life. But I am not a coward. I have 
full faith in tlie dispensation of a wise Providence. There is no 
question of my taking away my family. I propose to put you 
on your honour. Laugh at me if you will but I am convinced 
that the blessings of my Guru Mah.araj. a great saint and 
scholar, is proof even against organised rowdyism." 

Far from getting angry over this c:<clamation of mine, Jinnah 
was fairly cool and collected. He said: “Do not worry : your 
family shall be safe: I shall sec to it that no harm comes to 
them. Go idth an casv mind and come back as soon as you 
can." 


I must OUT! to the Quaid-c-Azam s credit that he uep: 
word. Then and there he called Major-General A*:bar 
the friend and colleague of General Cariappa m pre-parui. 
India, and gave him some instructions. The resuic 4- 
my house was guarded bv armed military <-0 

devotion to dutv I owed the escape 01 my family m — 
rioting of January 6. 194S. 

There are two incidents which I must rcccrc 
Inrther v,ith this narrative. At tne enc o_ tv—— 


'■-'ked It i 


called me and tailing me aside, 
of his which, although dated Decemcer 4- 
him only on. December 25- I saiu: iNc. 
it was probably -ivaiting for me at my 

lo give it mv nersonai attennom me ^ - 

in that letter to convince me 
not following an anti-Hindu poncy 
'^hich I had urged at a party 

Paidstan some montns earue 
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The effects of the Pakistan reverses in Kashmir uerc vi-itol 
on the helpless and unarmed I-lindus of Pakistan. Bui on thr 
whole the ministerial mind was far from being unhc-iltltv. 
Khuhro himself spoke one thing today and another thing to- 
morrow. Nevertheless, his heart was sound. He openly harked 
the Hindus of Sind against the refugee aggression itv^jiircd and. 
conducted by Altaf Hu'^.'^ain. Jinnah was too stunned tf» pul! up 
Altaf Hussain. It u-as even whispered that the Qitaid-C'.Ar.int 
was tcrriblv afraid of Altaf. Some close associates of the /Xi:.' 
editor were heard to say that one day Alinf had .actually deited 
Jinnah and told him: “It was I that created you. I ctuiid curt 
now destroy you!” This version, however, might ite a fahrsa- 
tion. That was because Jinnah still continued to he popul.ar 
with the Muslim masses who looked upon him as the enemy 
the infields. But amongst the rcftigecs, Jinn.ah had <!rftnircly 
lost caste. 


Jinnah’s birthday in fell on Deremher zd. It v.a'^ a State 
festival. In the evening, Liaquatali held a g.ardcn pariy ar lu*. 
house. It was a crowded function. I sitting in an nh utr.' 


corner when suddenly came Ikgnm Li.acps.at.ali uho tur 

hv the shoulder and announced th.at she w.as gu*in:: to Irad nt- 


to the “slangiucr hovise". 

“Who would mitui bring led to Sat.an hinuelf if Ird by 'ttio 
fair hands?” I e\clnimed and got re.-idy to hdUr.v th<' IVsn;- 
.Mtni'-tcr's ?pnu*-c. Mr'-. I.iatpi.atali i*- a fulfured lady fu!* < i 
■'•parklifjg 'aI* atsd humour, ^'hr merely led rur ta dt;- ? r. 
which *tMtc<l the (duaul-r-Av.'uti. id at e.u - Isut frviu'' to .*jt 


erect tw if he v.a*. p-odug for a photfsgr.iph Tfw 
took rnv 'c.’it hv lit* '■idr. t!;e Go'.'rrmnrtit iduotigfapu't - f* 
dirkerl manv a linua ! to pro *; /f jy"'' 


jlnttard’ Iw.iriru,; ; ".^V.nd it 

Th.r I.i-ut au. \ r!w I 
"I ;un ‘,d--! lismals, "v 


to th-'- 
-Aiih ■' 

•a arr th. 
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the ancient regime and also in the present new era of 

rtcrSnirwas touched hy this letter so characteristic of 
Khuhro who, on its very account, had to face trouble A copy 
“this letter fell into the hands of Altai Knssatn and hts fnends. 
?h? planned for Khuhro’s downfall. Khuhro ts a tt^ung 
Somebody in his own Secretariat was a spy on him. 

The second incident was this. Soon after I had taken leave 
of Kliuhro, Altaf Hussain gripped me by the 
gratulated me profusely on the honour done me y 

Azam. Then he asked when I was flying. I said . By t 

T\ 1 r ofi ” “I wTsli you 3 liBppy 
midnieht plane on December 2 . ; 

comfortable journey.” he said and gave me leave^ 

As a matter of fact, however, at tic as > . 

take part in the worship of Nataraja. Lord Shiva in d“c g 

^ w 1 nn December ag, I cancelled my midnight flig 

pose, which fell on Decemoer 9, , n- .. When I drove 

and had it changed to the nex^t J ' ^oid that my 

in my own car to the Drig Road airpor , I J told 

plane would take ofE at Mauripur, a ma e • ^];ien 

I hurried just in time to catch -Y I'rrsteLation 

I reached Madras I discovered ^y time 

that friends were mourning my e • ^ arrived 

to know the midnight humour be in • midnight 

hy the earlier plane. But I did not know that 

plane took off at Karachi and soon after ^ 

20 passengers. I might perished because few people 

in Karachi also had thought I h^ P „p.,.„n,me. I have no 
knew the eleventh hour change m my pt distinguished 

desire to suggest anything uncharuabU^^T^i^^ 

leader of the Pakistan Terrorist V j should 

entirely innocent of the inciden . 

say that many uncharitably suspecte Karachi in the 

In conformity with my ^ 

afternoon of January 6 , 1948- ^ rnmmercial Bank. A tail 

friend, B. T. Thakur of the Umtad ^ scheduled 

wind brought our plaiie an hour 
time. But before we disembarked, 
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was fairly long and I was occupied nearly for an h'^nr 
with it. At one stage it appeared to me that, accordim: to 
Khuhro’s ailculations at least. Pakistan had made up iirr 
mind that both Kashmir and Hyderabad should Ive her own. 

ft 

The last part of the letter was a reiteration of his - 
about the Hindus of Sind. I shall reproduce this p.art of the 
letter. It stat(^^ 

“On several occasions. I have proclaimct! front puldir 
platforms that the considered policy of my Government h to 
persuade Sind Hindus not to leave their native hind in panic 
I have piven them every assurance of the security and snnciitv 

O rf » <■ 

of their life and property. I can proudly claim to h.i\r 

honoured these assurances fully in ohscrvancc. Mv (hncrn< 

• * 

ment haye also assured the Hindus equality of rights .as otu 
fellow-citizens of Pakistan and that tlicy will not he <li«< fi- 
minared against in pursuing their lawful avocation'^ in services 
trades and callings. We arc !no<t nnxioiH to keep our Hiwiu 
nationals with lie as a most essential elemcni of our politif.d 
and social life. I am glad to be able to claim th.it the Hindu 
exodus has now spent its force and even many of threv.uu’C^ 
who had taken panic flights are now returning to in m eu'r 
increasing numbers. These are obvious signs th.it Uindio i! • 
have confidence in our sincerity of purpo-e in the tuittcr ot 
protecting them against liic depredations of the ersinttnl an ! 
anti-sodal elements ainnng'-t our refugee influx, f fuqs- * ei 


will give thought to the contents of tliis letter .and vil! he!!*-.!- 
mc when I say that I (onsider tlie pre^riue of Hindtr 
essential to the pro.pcrity atn! greatn*: > hmd an-! 


ihiki'-tan.” 


In an earlier part fU the letter ansurtSng rrft.dn ttuo; 
mine rtiNariSiri': the oohHv of hi* Gouuntisetir t'^vA.ird' to- 
in genera!, Khuhto 'rated that h.r r'l' far frtun w.nu.u;/ t > 
the lilicrty of tijr pne ' and adu'-d ; 

*'Xo oUr ’o sn a firtter p- t iUo:; to re-u;-"' tfu* 0 ’* 

ot! ‘^',rr.d >0 ho..- 


vour'"-’vt. tHo.nt. 

** e!;rn’.'*n* aful iuoparsny u: *,.>■0' 1^0 




f t!‘.e { OiV r; nm*"*'.! 


o s-n f!>- 
s-n.f h-c? in t: 
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would not cure the wound. It could not. I urged planned 

’^'nTrohust faith in the ultimate triumph of humanity was 
shaken by the painful discovery that the "educated and 
enlightened’ rioters of the Pakistan Secretariat would not spare 
evef the Raraakrishna Mission. The Karachi Branch of tire 
Ramakrishna Mission had done yeoman service to the cause j 
the Bengal famine during the Suhrawardy Mm'stiJ. One 
• the Karachi donors who gave a lakh of rupees ® 
that the sum must be spent wholly on the ichef o ■ 

. Swami Ranganathananda, the President of the Karachi Branch 
had no heltation in turning down the olfer s. d 

that humanity knew no harrier. The Sind Muslims-y es. eien 
the Muslim Leaguers— paid homage to this gm c ^ 
man for his broad vision and wide sympathy free from 

communal and religious prejudices. 

The first place I visited after tlie rioting was he ^®n 
quarter. My heart broke when I saw the “ 

Ldalism which had broken the statue of Shri 
Paramahamsa. The books had eitlwr been u^^^ 
across the road after being torn. } 

desecrated. Swami Ranganathananda was lu I 
Karadii at the time. But Swami Sarvagatananda tr« tojn^ 

name, remained unmoved and faced e unprovoked 

munalist crowd. What could be t c Mission 

and unjustifiable act of vandahsm ru 

attracted Sind MusUm crowds w , gj,3„„.ad Gita and 

t Swami Ranganathananda’s exposition ranted to do away 

the KatopaLhad. The Punjab "L « eommuri 
with a centre which attracted the a 
unity. That was the sole reason. 

Another thing which moved me J jjemandas was a 

they did to Hemandas Wadhwani. j^ursing home was 

humanitarian before anything treatment and free 

availed of by the poor who receive ^ 

rations. Dozens of Muslims co Twraharashtrian girl- She 

pensary. In the nursing home was a 
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Company boarded the plane and announced that the citv u.-.-. 
in the throes of serious rioting and that the atnhnritics had 
declared a 7 e-hour curfew. Tins meant our having to spend 
the next two days at the airport. My car of course did not 
come. I phoned up Khuhro who was goon enough to send me 
an escort to bring me home. 

A most appalling sight atvaited my return. The <tor\' p\c^ 
me a shock even today. What happened was thi'. For hmr 
nights, the Pakistan Secretariat bnildings were being terued 
with barbed wire with the aid of improvised clectrie lunp' 
None attached any importance to thi*;. In th.c mc.mtirne, 
apparently, a complete census of all tiie 6<xoo*v Hindu hou-e- 
holds had been taken. All was quiet oti Januarv* 6 morning. 
Evers’hodv went about his bu.rincs'^ as usual. Snddcniv hv ab^'in 
n-t;o A.M. cverv Flindu house in that liugc citv wro ^urroutubd 
by menacing men, most of them entning frotn the Pnnj.ah 
Even,' house was looted : women in tn.anv ether*, verc tih- 
honoured ; men were as.<;aultcd and some v.erc murdered In 
cold blood. 

As soon as he heard of thi< outhre.ak. Jiun.ih ealh'd, Al.h^r 
Khan and told him to shoot to kill. ‘Tins mii>t no; happen. 


said Jinnnh who was visibly angrv'. 

Almost the onlv Hindu hou'^e to e.-.anr the pl.nun- : 
depredation wru; mine. thank< to the armv p.uro! guati.mg tr 
week later, Jinnah comjdimrntrti me in .r Hindu rclu ;.-'' 
camp and ’:.aid that I did v.e!l to pm my S.dth nt Pro'. iden *- 
and God. 

Kh.uhro and Akh.'sr Khan <iid. thrir t and ^‘rasn-'d f 
nrtor to put .an end to thi-’ -ndden outhtca' Bur i><-U‘re n-"'' 
could mo’.c. the w{»ro. h.‘?d h--en <}one. NerTty s ias-Si o; Ho: •' 

left their iu>!nr’ ajid oerc to tipm 'ti-oc I Ke * '-r; G 

* ■* 1 

nifO.t <53*1 it' Iw''! to atTf fi! rrlij'f. I Itad rp--.'i a f 'f 
t\<r niv VvOjkr!'- in. rt>v Wt'h silo, . I g'C t'U >‘'' 

Sif't of fs;v •Aurl.sSirU U.-*! t.tVc-l h'* k toi*' r'- u:rd ;■ 

I uiid'Tto's.. 5 .' !t4‘ie ft. '“in fru '.*f 3 ; t ' I.’. 1“''^ ' ' * 

KiiSfhro riporhcd fwuv isrihtv. But 1 otu-’ i . t V ' 




V 



Then after seeing that every employee of the ?>.)! 7 v thterhi' 
was shipped to Bombay. I sent away my fnmhy lo »Si>iti]i Indiit 
in a special plane through Delhi. Tu Delhi, 1 m<'l (Ik- I'liiiic 
Minister and gave him a full account of this orivniiltu'd l ioii))}!;, 
I added that it tvas my conviction that it had Iiccii jtlaiideil In 
advance by the Secretariat. I stated. hotYcvcr. ihni llte Mliiihicrti 
themselves and the Quaid-e-Azam had been laken hy aiirpriw’, 

I returned to Karachi alone. A fortnight laii'i' ranii’ ilir 
Prophet’s birthday. The Pakistan Ministers In’otighi jtichsim' 
to bear on Khuhro and almost compelled him to lele/id'' /lie 
Secretariat clerks who were to he charged with tiraoii, loollii)', 
murder, rape and what not. Weak Klttihrt) relented, 'Dte 
worst crime against humanity went unpunished. 

On January 30, tlie radio annonneed Oandliiji’a MnyWni-, 
The Muslim refugees were sad and they tvejti that ih'h' o/n- 
friend was gone. Jinnali called Gandhiji ilte grean'si (hndn, 
The Muslim mob in sheer anger went to attack hit;) bni jbtn.'dt 
moved to Malir. The Dawn office was siirronnfled by tt/^ n.'e' b/g 
Muslim crowds which assaulted the Dawn stalf, c/'i fn'- to 11 


bundle of papers and compelled Altaf Htuisait) to fnji Cmnih’/j/ 
Mahatma and not Mr. Gandhi. Altaf in tenor pro/ntK'-d and 


he kept the promise so long as it suited Itim, 
very night to destroy Gandhiji’s .statue oppos 


ffep|ann''/i that 
ft/' the f/'/tenana* 


and the Chief Court. 
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was a nurse. She was in delicate health at the time, 'ir.r 
Pakistan Secretariat clerks dratjE^^d this mrl hv force. Whnt tiicv 
did to her v,*as not known. Perhaps they killed her : it mit:!'.' 
be they corapcllcd her to embrace Islam. There ’Aa< no ttv'sccof 
what had happened to her or her whereabouts. 

In fairness to Jinnah I must record that he «.'!> the jn's,' 
shocked individual in Pakistan. He visited the liiiulu refuge: 
camps and at least at one of them, the iron man !n;t hi« nrr.c 
and shed a few tears. The extent of the damage could he g.wsgc.l 
by this exhibition of Jinnah’s sympatljy. Jinnah had grc.uly 
overrated his hold on Muslims whom !u' couhi go.id into 
lawlessness but he could not restrain them. 

Jogendra Mandal was much up<ct. Bur what could he tl d' 
He was just a prisoner in his own h<iu«c, watcited by the hire- 
lings of Altaf Hussain. This man made every clTort t<^ get out 
of Pakistan hut we prevailed on him to stay on to protect d;-* 
two lakhs of Harijans in the interior on whom the m.ad nut! 


of Pakistan had cast their greedy eye, 

Khtihro was unrelenting in his search of the cidprir*- M*”? 


of the looted property was traced to 
of the Pakistan Secretariat oiririah 
courageously arrested the men .and put 


the tcsidrnfsal tpurtcfi 
nnr! employee lb* 
them iK'hind the pd- 'o 


bars. 


,1 « r 


Ghulani Mohammad, Pakistau'*- Finarue .Muu'U’r an; 
Ghulam Hussain Hidavainll.ah, Governor of Smd, (.died on so* 
one evening and took me to a refugee t.ttnp s - 

Mohammnd addressed tiie refugee'- nn.d mid them iL-y t " - 
wronged Plain arui the Propfiet by their vsn'erue .ar>l tu]'"'; 
He ttiade sotue (junuttion-* front the holy tu'' 

were soldnrjc'. In a ou.arter (4 an lunn. :d! ti'C 1 » *• p' p-T?- 
vvete piled tip hill high T-> Ik' ic-*tore<l fo fl"' 
tl.iim them- 




i < 


In the fUe.jruhnc their v.t^ a v*'>> fh- U ’r 
temple at the titttr t.f noting, tlicrr vrr- ’ 
v,,o retjrtrd llset ad t];<- r were tnin.i 1 

fh • r;-* f'"'' (h 

t ... , I - 


m t' 


lur-p'^n-d ’ 


• V j-v 


a ^ i 
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Quite an army of job hunters invaded Karachi from lime to 
time. Their mission met with failure. Amongst them was my 
friend Hossain Imam who had believed that he could cash his 
stewardship in the Council of State in India. He arrived in 
Karachi one fine morning and started cultivating all and sundr)'. 
His efforts to get newspaper publicity proved abortive. At last 
he approached Jinnah who in his characteristically offensive 
manner put him in his proper place and told him plainly 
to go back to India. According to Hossain Imajn himself, the 
Quaid-e-Azam told him that Pakistan had not enough space 
to absorb all the job hunters I Hossain Imam returned to India 
but not altogether empty-handed. The chief of a society of 
intriguers found some job for him. And so, Hossain Imam 
returned to India to take an honoured place as a patriot amongst 
patriots and a maker of our Constitution and our laws! I do 
not know whether the Government of India ever realised the 
miscliief tyhich was Hossain Imam’s role. If they did, they 
never gave the public any inkling into their mind. The 
Pakistan spying in Bihar could throw some light on the extensive 
mischief wrought by this patriot. Hossain Imam’s value in 
Pakistan’s eyes was a post-Jinnah development. 

Another person who gave Jinnah constant headache was Chow- 
dhmry Khaliquzzaman. In the early chapters of this narrative 
I have said sometlring about this dignitary. He was a chela of 
Pandit Motilal Nelrru in the heydays of non-co-operation. In the 
U. P. politics of those days he was considered Jawaharlal's right 
hand man. He was amongst the two dozen Congress politicians 
of the memorable days of 1934 which, under the lead of Ansari, 
Bhulabhai and Bidhan Chandra Roy, witnessed the revival of 
the then defunct Swarajya Party and successfully persuaded 
Gandhiji to give a reorientation to the Congress programme in 
the direction of carrying the fight for Swaraj to the British Gov- 
ernment in their citadels — the secretariat and the legislative 
chamber. In 1936, he had joined the Jinnah League as a counter- 
blast to the Nawab of Chattari’s Muslim League. In those days 
Jinnah continued to be a nationalist ; he had not yet become 
the idol in the communalist shrine. In fact, it was Jinnah who 
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Job hunrcrs amongst Indian leaguers gave Jinrsah qni;r a 
headache soon after the establishment of Palicast, * lire 
pestered him for a share of the spoils. Many of thetn h'^nr tlv 
believed that their ’‘sacrifices’* — Heaven alone kneu vrinit the--' 
could be or were — n-ere alone responsible for the csf.ibh'Fjurtir 
of Pakistan. To his credit he it admitted th.ar. altltong'n 
issued bombastic statements congratulating the "Mtrlnr. 
Nation" on its succe.'s in tltc "struggic" for Pakist.ut, firu? >lx 
realised that the gain of doubtful value ua'; a llukc rather tine, 
a pri7c. The Britisher knew that Itc had to quit India I'!’,’.! 
very knowledge was a tribute to Caudhiji’s '‘(]tut Infli.a" e.qn- 
paign which had made the Kngij«hm.an‘s p ’-itio;! h\ fra!*.' 
extremely unromfortahlc. Till then Gandhiji’'' nortoioVrui* 
provided some protection to the arrogant iCngu'l: eon'<i’>u*. "i 
}ti« power and prestige. But in the f.aec of thr di' banded Irv*.: in 
National Armv which did not believe in ‘ft -aorib and cn; 


tinned to nurture feelings of hitter re^e.nlmrstt at Ctvori, 'r.I 
expexure of them to their own f.atc in Jsim:.ap'''rc. Malay,’ a; 
Burma, and the Tx^ntruc*'; ctr-oncraiioji v.ith tb,;' Britt'b t! m 
were not half a< rO'V for a peatefui P.aki'^tan a* many l,r 
believed. In Paki'-t.an it<clf there ncre htundred o! Mo'’ 
adherent’- of Netaji Subh.t'; }>o-e. 1 ‘r.ey nm- M’ld-.nr <d t > n 
but did not believe in comnmn.-di- nn nmih h" • to a <’ nnnx.o 
r.’.j. jinnnh felt tltat !ii< po itjon 'a.v n ute viu!- d 
natiomsli'-t-mindcd. Mudiru' nrre tb-m H.- 
ch.dlcnge fr-nu 'dAontier G-arulbi' ,\b bd t.bi’ Id 
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The Quaid-c-Azam was all kindness and courtesy to the dis- 
tinguished arrival whom tlie Pakistan press gave a screaming 
welcome, describing him as a hero who had sacrificed all that 
\’as best in him for the best and lasting interests of Pakistan. 
The difference in the treatment accorded to Khaliq from the 
one which had been the lot of Hossain Imam, did not escape 
the attention of the curious sections of the public who, however, 
could do or say little about it even by way of comment above a 
whisper. 

Klialiquzzaman's ambition was insatiable. True, unlike 
Hossain Imam, he did not expect to be made the President of 
the Pakistan Constituent Assembly. Hossain Imam’s approach 
was fundamentally defective from a psychological standpoint. 
His hunger for the Constituent Assembly chair involved and 
implied Jinnah’s own retreat from a position which he coveted 
and occupied although admittedly it was strictly improper for 
a Governor-General to take the chair of a body forging the 
constitution of the country. Jinnah tvas not the kind of person 
to tolerate any invasion into his preserve. Hossain Imam tvas 
foolish enough to believe that his c.x-Presidentship of the Council 
of State w’ould stand him in good stead. He forgot that he 
owed his position to the favour shown to him by the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy. The poor man had to put up with Jinnah’s 
biting tongue. He had entered the Govcrnor-Gencrars residence 
in great expectation but returned crestfallen, only to fall 
into the open arms of intriguers. But Khaliquzzaman 
behaved differently. He was a man of the world. He knew 
^ Jinnah's weakness. Born and bred in Lucknow, he was an 
ideal courtier. He knew how to flatter. Subtlety was the chief 
weapon in his armoury. He flattered Jinnah and told him that 
the very waves of tlie sea which would not recede at Canute’s 
bidding would be bound to carry out the Quaid-e-Azam’s com- 
mand, only the Quaid-e-Azam would not trouble to embarrass 
the helpless Arabian Sea. I do not suggest that Khaliq said 
these things literally. But that was the spirit in which he spoke 
to the All-Highness of Pakistan. Jinnah’s vanity was fully 
satisfied. 
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solicited the co-operation of Khaliquazznmnn so that ChhT.:a*i'i 
League, if successful in the elections, could nor function /. 
stooge of the bureaucracy to make Hindu-Mudim I'nitv 
impossible. Khaliquzzaman waged an epic battle and nsu ced:-! 
in defeating the forces of the Nawah of Chhaitari who, honcur. 
was not, and never became the communnlist of the jinnah Irr 
of later days. Because he could get no place in tlic V. 
Ministr)^ on his own terms, he became n full-fledged Mudim 
Leaguer. 

Now, after the division of India, Khaliquzznman reverted 
his original role as a nationalist politician. But ite v..t'; '<\fcd(V 
engaged in some underground activity to unilcnnine indj;d" 
independence. The U. P. Government never puhlichal any tirv. 
of the mischief wrought by Khaliquzzaman. Ttsr rclevar' 
documentary evidence which could .«ccure Iji'-' coruit tiou h-' 
treason lies buried, I .suppo.ee, in the archives of the Lt?<kn'ri 
Secretariat. It might he that at some future day the fu'U’riM'; 
of the future might lay his hande on thie tile and give an 
authoritative account of Khaliquzzatnan s brand of parri.nn* 
service. Pandit Govind Ballav Pant hae the rcpnr.itiou of h-nn' 
a firm administrator. But if Khaliquzzntnan had .an;u<‘i(!srd 
Pandit Nehru with his accustomed and nattir.d ‘•ofttv--- t»r fo'- 
Muslims and made a clean breast of it atid evprc’^o-d - I 

have little doubt that the Prime Minister uouhl ha’-r |nrd in'* ; 
him and even aided hitn to start uirh a dean 'dan- l-o' 
Khniiquzzamnn’s conscience must h.avc prtrlfd hitn or 
crime was of .such colo':snl m.agnitude, a'^ nould I-' djf. nit 
melt even the pro-Muslim heart of the Pfinn- Mud’-’-r 
day Khnli(]uz.zainan quietly .and •-luldculy hutur-! itt Iv’-n ..r 
hag and baggage and with all hi- fanddy, after 
all his property in India. The ipst-tunt yrt rr?nuo- utsiK-o, 
hf)V,- Khnliq m.nn.nged to c rap"* uitirout dr"> ton; 
point, the U. P. police h.a* yet to turtdds .m r-p*?- 

Well, he that re it jutght. Khahqu.v un o; a ' 

welcome in i’aki^Tan. Ohssondy. Iw r.y.-- A - 

motfif)'.!' huugalo'A lielongui ' to tow -e t -■ I ■ ^ ' 

been reqsu'^itioiKd and l.’-p' t"‘dy l*‘r h” o t . 
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by Khaliquzzaman. Liaquat entered the Indian Legislative 
Assembly for the first time in what was destined to be the last of 
its kind in British Rule. He was contesting a seat from his own 
home constituency. That, of course, was in U. P. To his con- 
sternation, his own mother and his wife threatened to canvass 
for his opponent. The situation was very serious indeed. The 
reason why Liaquat's mother and her daughter-in-law hated 
the Quaid-e-Millct is easily explained. According to Khaliq, 
Liaquat’s first wife was his own cousin. This lady was 
abandoned by Liaquat who found in the new Begum a real 
helper and mate in the modern sense. The latter was a Miss 
Pant. She was a sister of the second wife of Devaki Prasad Sinha 
of Patna. The original Mrs. Liaquatali became jealous. It was 
natural. Her mother-in-law gave her full support to the plan 
of dishing Liaquatali’s political career for good. Tliis was a 
problem for the Muslim League. If the League lost its seat in 
the General Sccrctar5'’’s own constitucnc3% all would be up for 
the communalists of India. So a special meeting of the League 
High Command met under Jinnah’s presidentship and deputed 
Khaliquzzaman to resolve the crisis and save Liaquatali from 
the ignominy which threatened to wipe him out of existence. 
Khaliquzzaman executed his mission with commendable 
success. How he did it he did not tell me. I deliberately 
refrained from asking him the reason why. It ^vould not do to 
arouse suspicions in a professional courtier's mind. 

Well, to this priceless service rendered by Khaliq, I should 
suppose, Liaquat owed his newly-found greatness in inter- 
national politics. Liaquat, whatever his other faults, must have 
been blessed with the virtue of gratitude. So, according to 
rumours prevalent then, he had given his word to Khaliq to 
see him installed as Sind Premier. Almost the only person who 
was ignorant of this development was Khan Bahadur M. A. 
IQiuhro himself. Liaquat took advantage of Ghulam Hussain’s 
hatred of his Premier. He fanned the flame. He brought 
Khuhro into trouble. But he could not raise his friend, philo- 
sopher and guide to the pedestal of his dream. The Muslims 
of Sind were far too united to permit a stranger to elbow 
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Then came the next item on the programme. It v.as a 
few weeks before Khaliquzzaman would take on h.ind the fcmnd 
item. Had he not served tlie League cause with singlc-niindc ! 
devotion and unquestioning loyaltv*? Had he not \anhh all and 
burnt his boats in India? Was it not fair, jU'-'t and pnujcr chat 
Pakistan should compensate him sufiicicntly for all the urea; 
sernces he had rendered to the Muslim League and 
He was not asking for money. He had been paid enf'ti^h hv 
successive Home Members of the Government f)f India from v.nt 
of the secret service fund to keep Jinnah on the Bn£j<h .ddc. I Ic 
certainly did not demand any gift in the shape of ianil. 
ambition was more modest. He would he completing six months' 
residence in Karachi licforc long and then he wtmld he entitled 
to be enrolled as a voter. Now. why should lie tmt he tnadr the 


Premier of Sind? He would not embarrass the Quaick’-Arcutt 
by asking for a ministership of the Central Govenuuctu. Thctr 
were many applicants. But the Prime Ministership of Sind u.r- 
a small thing, Jinnah iiad only to nod .TJ^ent attd e^rrythi!'!;: 
would be all right. 

Jinnah must have been embarrassed. But ite could not turn {j.jt 
Klialiquzzaman as unceremoniously ns be had kicked iho-dn 
Imam from the Govcrnor-Gcncrars iuni'-e. Kh.aliq, nsorcotet. 


was persona grata with Linquatnli. Tiic Pnk Premier nlln-.u-d 
himself to be patronised by thi< king of intrigucr^, f)!!c d.rr I 
accidentally icanu the secret of this attrichtuent. jitutnlP' 
unusual softness for Khnliqu'/z.nman tnust lui'.c beat due to r!:v. 


fact of revelation. I was in the habit of meeting K!j“tliq p 


often. We had known each <nhcr sittec the d iV' of my ct mr 
tion with the now ricfunct Itutepenai'tit ctf .Mi.in.sb td ic.r. 


decades ago. Moreover, both of \scxc Hung sn thr ’.mi - ao 
at Karachi. While in an expandvr itso-ni, x-vr;s b 'ftt c- tr*;- 
could forget thcnisclvcs. It rva- vdnb* b“ in d'" 

.*!uch a mood that Kh.aliqir/zamatt nnr day m- aoi sn' 
into the !ccrct uhiels had* ebidnl stsany p-opk 
Here h Kh:tlif|u'/’/n>n;m% -‘oty for ubar i- n x J - 

admit that f<K iht mU* of tny our. |-r- .nri • .h-y, I • ■ ^ - 
pains to ic'-: the corremne - of fw o-e l-'r;.- ^ 
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JINNAH'S BIG HEADACHE 


The All-India Muslim League was Jinnah's biggest headache. 
The Quaid-c-Azam did not know what to do with it. He 
wanted to shake it off. But it stuck to him like a leech. As 
early as August lo, 1947, he took a few of his adherents and 
followers into his confidence. It w-as his earnest desire to 
dissolve the League for good. His reasons were simple enough. 
At its Madras session in the Christmas of 1940, the League, 
after reiterating its Lahore resolution demanding a division of 
India on a communal basis, also changed its creed into one of 
attainment of Pakistan as defined by that resolution. To the 
controversy over this change my friend, Mr. All Muhammad 
Rashdi had contributed a great deal. I have already dealt with 
this matter in the first part of this book. Jinnah felt and said 
that, with the attainment of its object, the Muslim League had 
no function to fulfil and should, therefore, be dissolved 
honourably. 

Had he anything like genuine faith in Iris own leadership he 
would doubtless have issued an edict dissolving the League then 
and at once. For all practical purposes, he had been the virtual 
dictator in the sense that whenever he urged a move calculated 
to emphasise the “cultural differences” between the Hindus and 
the Muslims, the mad mullahs of the Muslim League were only 
too willing and ready even to make him their Khalifa. But 
Jinnah knew his limitations. He heard — and very rightly so — 
that his influence which had stood him in good stead in respect 
of his destructive campaign, which had resulted in arson, blood- 
shed and murder on an unprecedentedly large scale would vanish 
the moment he sought to direct the League outlook and activity 
to constructive channels. 

This was where he differed from his opposite number in India, 
Mahatma Gandhi of beloved memory. Although he could not 
muster enough courage to say so in public, Jinnah nevertheless 
recognised the superiority of the leadership of Gandhiji and his 
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Kliiihro out of his job. Kliuhro had of course to face a scandal- 
ous trial. In his absence his legal adnser became a Minister 
and then Premier and kept the job \'acant for Khuhro. Had 
Khaliq come in. Khuhro would have been finished. 

Precedent, they say. is the last refuge of a lawyer. It is also 
the first refuse of a na.rrator of historv. I have a notion tliat 
Khuluro n'as brought into trouble for a second rime, not long 
ago, nith the apparent object of ensuring Kliuhros political 
extincrion so tliat Khaliquzzaraan might have a free existence. 
If Ltaquat tvas liHng, I do not think die Sind Governor would 
have been permitted to close die chapter. The future of 
KhaliquEzaman is uncertain. But of this later, jinnah. how- 
ever. continued to have his headaches. 
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it was a knowledge of tliis mental attitude of the Quaid-e-Azam, 
which weighed with some of ns including Dr. Hemandas 
Wadhwani, P. N. Mehta (not of Dalmia’s), and Shivi Veiji 
Kothari, to name only three, to continue to stay on in Pakistan 
despite the pin-pricks — I must really say sword-thrusts — of the 
Pakistan Terrorist Society which had its headquarters in the 
Dawn olTicc. 

Even in tltis. Jinnah was doomed to disappointment altliough 
it must ])e said in fairness to Liaquatali that he unreservedly 
backed his leader in this respect. Be that as it might, tliis very 
sensible and broad outlook found no favour with the rest of 
the “Muslim nation” which, having tasted blood in India, was 
thirsting for more blood in “free” Pakistan. Albeit this very 
unfortunate trait which he had not the power to change, it 
must be admitted that Jinnah was determined to stake his all 
in pursuance of his partiality for making the League a 
non-communal political organisation. 

Leaguers in India too had been howling for a meeting of 
the Council of the All-India Muslim League. In sheer despera- 
tion a meeting was summoned at Karachi just before tlie cold 
weather set in. Many leaguers from India attended the historic 
meeting which was held in die premises of the Khaliqdina hall 
on Mahatma Gandhi road. They included the present mock- 
hero of the Indian League in Madras. Amongst odiers were 
Abdul Matin Chowdhury, Latifur Rahman, H. S. Suhrawardy, 
Kliwaza Sir Nazimuddin and — I believe but I am not sure — 
Yunus. Naturally enough, the meeting was not open to the 
press. Even so, we newspapermen managed to get some reliable 
news. Incidentally, I might claim that mine was the only 
paper to give some space to the acrimonious discussion within 
the Council. 

The report which my paper published, although it stated 
that what I claimed to be authoritative news was not corro- 
borated by any dependable authority, was widely believed and 
was not contradicted even by the Dawn which believed that 
my informant must be Jinnah himself. But there was no 
warrant for this assumption because Jinnah was afraid of seeing 
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singularly brave lieutenant— the Prime Minister of India. Even 
this hard-hearted man was visibly moved when he read authentic 
reports furnished to him by his own secret service which bore 
witness to the heroic manner in which Pandit Jawaharlal Nchni. 
in utter disregard of his personal safety and defying the advice 
of his police chief, assaulted the mad crowds guilty of attacking 
innocent and unoffending Muslims in whose name the Quaid-c- 
Azam had done everytliing to embitter the majority. 

After Pakistan, Jinnah’s general attitude towards the 
minorities was healthy. He was sincerely anxious — I had 
already stated this in the earlier part of this book — to ensure 
that the Pakistan minorities were enabled to function as loyal 
and honourable citizens of the Dominion of which he was 
Governor-General by his own nomination. But he had not 
Jawaharlal’s courage to raise his voice openly in defence of the 
minorities. He was physically afraid that any scnsililc lead 
by him would be certain to recoil on his own person with deadly 
effect. He knew that tlie devil he had raised would not hesitate 
now to devour liim alive because he had no more brutality 
left in him to use the devil for nefarious purposes. The devil of 
his creation could only be used for destructive purposes ; it 
would never listen to him if he had so much as raised hh little 
finger to plead for inter-communal unity. Tlic League which lie 
used to raise to the top now stank in his nostrils. He dared not 
kill it. It was truly a case of being willing to wound and even 
kill but terribly afraid to strike. 

Something had to be done about the Muslim League. The 
colleagues whom he consulted were unanimously of the viev; < 
that, for his own personal safety, he should desist from giving 
a lead in that direction. He next fathered another plan which, 
if it was only accepted by his secret society which had done sitc n 
terrible havoc in India iicforc partition, would h.ive tncvjt- 
ably raised the status of Pakistan in the eyes f>f the civili'ird 
world. Little has been said about his valiant effort ft* ton'o-rt 
the Muslim League into a non<ommunn! and n.vtion.nl organra- 
tion whose membership would he thrown o]>cn to all vjti;*cn- 
of Pakistan regardless of caste, creed, race or religiots. In D- , 
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table. He even claimed— although the claim was not wholly 
true — that he was always taking his orders from them and that 
it was in obedience to their mandate that he tvaged a fight for 
Pakistan and succeeded. But now, that Pakistan had been 
achieved he continued, they must boldly come forward to make 
sacrifices to make Pakistan a living and powerful entity. 

His audience must have thought that the Quaid-e-Azam had 
a new plan of aggression. But in this they were disappointed. 
The Pakistan Terrorist Society’s plan had been to invade India 
and capture Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, Bihar and West Bengal. 
Everybody thought that Jinnah was going to unfold this plan 
and ask for their support and co-operation. If Jinnah favoured 
that plan at all is open to doubt. For, the strain of his speech 
took a novel form — novel from the League standpoint. He said 
that it was the duty of die Indian Muslims to be loyal to their 
o\ra Dominion and realise that they were Indians first and 
Muslims afterwards! He went further and declared that it 
was his earnest hope that the Pakistani Muslims would not 
advocate a theocradc State but a national State. He expected 
that the Hindus whom only a few mondis ago he used to address 
as “our enemy” would be enabled to live in Pakistan as honour- 
able citizens of Pakistan without molestation of any kind from 
the majority. His peroration which I did not hear was reported 
to me to be somewhat as below. 

“I tell you that I still consider myself to be an Indian. 
For the moment I have accepted the Governor-Generalship 
of Pakistan. But I am looking forward to a time when I 
would return to- India and take my place as a citizen of 
my country. In the interests of Pakistan I would appeal 
to Indian Muslims to be true to India, to be loyal to India 
even as I would tell the Hindus here to be true to Pakistan 
and to be loyal to Pakistan. That is the only royal road to 
our mutual problems.” 

Muhammad Ismail of Madras who had come to declare war 
on Jinnah was subdued. This eloquence of Jinnah saved the 
Qumd-e-Azam personally but neither the Indian members nor 
their Pakistani counterparts of the League Council would agree 
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me publicly. Anyhow, the facts were these. In his very first 
speech, Jinnah suggested that the Muslim League having ful- 
filled its purpose must be dissolved. He said that the All-India 
Muslim League was now a misnomer. Politically, and 
geographically, India and Pakistan were separate entities. It 
was impossible for him to function as the President of a political 
organisation which existed outside the frontiers of his own 
Pakistan. He asked the League to weigh the issue in its correct 
perspective and not to be influenced in its judgment by merely 
sentimental considerations which had no value. 

This speech of the Quaid-e-Azam gave rise to an acrimonious 
debate. Almost for the first time in his career as the dictator 


of the League, his followers dared to express their differences 
openly. Those from India accused Jinnah and the top-ranking 
leaders of tlie Muslim League of having misled the Indian 
Muslims and landed them in danger. It was thus that they 
gave vent to their feelings. In so many words you assured us ; 
“Pakistan in terms of the Lahore resolution of 1940 was the 
only guarantee of our well-being in India. We believed in you 
and believed you and we made no end of sacrifices. Now. that 
Pakistan is a reality you appear to have changed your attitude 
which now', to all intents and purposes, is a sort of apology for 
the Hindus of Pakistan w'ho had opposed our demand.” Many 
were the speeches delivered in this strain. 

Jinnah known for his intolerance to opposition sat tjuict for 
three or four long hours during which hi.s leadership wa^ 
impeached. He was described as the betrayer of the Indian 
Muslims. Even Pakistan Muslims dared not raise their voice 


against this just description of their dictator. Everybody wa<^ 
wondering what Jinnah would or could say in reply. He 
nothing on the first day. On the second day. he presented the 
case for the defence. He appealed to the League Counn! to 
face the issue on a realistic plane. It was an undeniable fatt 
that Pakistan was a .separate nation. It would not be perndned., 
even if it washed, to function in India on behalf of a political 
organisation. This simple fact must be borne in nttud, h 
might hurt but he proposed to place hi'; card openly oss tv.” 
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Khaliquzzanian was elected its president It declined to 
Khaliquzzan communalist body, 

function as anything ‘ P ... ^ , , 1 ^ Whether he really 

This defeat virtually /‘“t e wtldW quesdon to 

believed in a non-communa qag a plausible 
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and convincing answer. My own be e£ - « J 

is-that Jinnah decided by dehbciatt . 

of an ultra-nationalist with no oticro)^ Kashmir. His 

tion as a bargaining cou l to take his stand on a 

following having deserted hinn he had to take 

different ground as a omit to record the 

In fairness even to Council of the 

repararion he made to of comse called him 

Muslim League that G. ) the Muslims 

Mr. Gandhi— was a true fnend of ^ talisman, 
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Again, I cannot say whethe rnn in history. Probably 
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to the suggestion that the League should be dissolved. Jimwh 
relented and gave in. 

The next move was to divide the League into the Intiinn 
Lieague and the Pakistani League. The Indian League claimed 
its share of the funds still held by Jinnah. But this claim, 
although conceded in theory, was never honoured in fact. 
Unless a subsequent transaction gave the Indian League the part 
of the funds to which it was entitled — I am unaware of any 
such transaction — it may be taken for granted that the money 
which he had held in trust for the Muslim League continued 
to remain with Jinnah till his death. Being a clever lawyer, 
he must have argued it this way. He held the funds in trust 
for a united Muslim League. As neitlier of the two divided 
sections could claim to be the League for which he had collected 
money, he w’as entitled to keep the funds with him. Far be it 
from me to suggest that Jinnah had misappropriated the funds. 
Such a conclusion w^ould be as wTong as it would be uncharit- 
able and unfair. As Governor-General of Pakistan, Jinnah 
would not even accept a salary although the Pakistan Govern- 
ment was only too willing to vote him a salary which would 
make a Viceroy’s mouth water. It is unthinkable that lie could 
have swallowed tlie money, although his detractors in 
Pakistan — they were countless — who did suggest, although not 
above a subdued w'hisper, that like Abdoola Haroon who w.t^ 
supposed to have become a millionaire on the strength of the 
Khilafat and the Ali Brothers’ defence funds, Jinnah had quietly 
added to his bank account the huge sums of money for 
w'hich he had rendered no account ; there were few men 
courageous enough to ask this proud man to do Ins sirnplc 
duty of rendering accounts and having them duly pa^^sed by a 
qualified auditor. 

And then Jinnah tried his luck with the Pakistan section of 
the League to convert itself into the Pakistan Ijcague—nm the 
Pakistan Muslim IxMguc—and throw open its membership 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Parsis and others alike. .Again, 


he was disap[>oinred. 
him the chance to 


Tiic Pakistan league tiitl n'>r even pi'.*" 
refuse its presidcni^-hin. C.iu’wdhuty 
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language would really convert human beings into worse than 
the%easts of the forest. For the first time people on this side 
of the border retaliated. The result was that the refugee trains 
settling Hindu passengers here had to go back with Muslim 
refugees. 

Nor was tliis tlie only disillusion^ for Jinnah. Xlicrc ivcrc 
others. He had hoped that Sind which had a reputation for 
inter-communal peace and amity would provide a base where- 
from he could resume his long-forgotten role of Ambassador 
of Hindu-Muslim Unity", as Sarojini Naidu in her generosity 
once dubbed him. In a moment of weakness, he allowed the 
Muslim refugees from East Punjab to invade the precincts of 
Sind. He had banked on his ability to convert these men into 
human beings. Indeed it was his hope that he could and would 
become a spiritual force to reckon with like his hctc noire 
Mahatma Gandhi. But unlike Gandhi he had not the courage 
to face a mob spreading chaos and destruction all the way from 
the Punjab to Karachi. 

Yet another disillusion awaited the Quaid-c-Azam. 
Mountbatten was a hero in the eyes of the Pakistan Muslims. 
For, was it not due to the last Viceroy of India that Pakistan 
became a reality? Had he not carried conviction into die 
Congress mind as reflected by Jawaharlal Nehru and persuaded 
it to bow to Jinnah’s demand and concede Pakistan if it was 
really anxious to be freed of the British Imperialist strangle- 
hold? On this basis, the conviction had grown into the 
Pakistan mind that Mountbatten was anti-Indian and anti- 
Hindu. They argued it this way. As he must be anti-Hindu, 
he is pro-Muslim and pro-Pakistan. Surely, he would lend the 
weight of his power and influence to any move calculated to 
disrupt India further and give strength to the forces of Pakistan. 
Whether any dishonourable proposal was ever made to Lord 
Mountbatten to betray India to Pakistan is more than I can say. 
But I do know that in the higher circles of Pakistan, the con- 
viction grew that even though he had harmed and aimed a 
eadly blow at what Indian politicians were not tired of calling 
the fundamental unity of India, Mountbatten was far ton 
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From many a point of view the truncated Pakistan which 
tvas all that Jinnah was able to secure in strict conformity with 
his much advertised Lahore resolution by which he used to 
swear, time and again, proved a problem which it was beyond 
the Quaid-e-Azam’s ability to solve. He at least had hoped that 
the exchange of populations on which he used to lay stress with 
a gusto which was at once sickening and unpleasant would never 
materialise and that the minorities in either dominion would 
be enabled to continue to live unmolested and unhampered in 
their original homes. That was because he never believed that 
Pakistan was coming. Now that it gripped him by the neck 
he realised what a big folly he had committed by speaking 
irresponsibly about the exchange of populations. He knew 
that, if all the Muslims of India were to opr for Pakistan, the 
new Dominion would break to pieces. 

But having set the ball rolling he found it difficult to recall 
it. The Punjab Muslims had seen to it that not a Hindu wn'^ 
allowed to remain in the Pakistan part of the land of the five 
rivers. Every Hindu living in Lahore was obliged to leave hi'^ 
ancestral home and go to India. Some of the most unmention- 
able atrocities occurred in Lahore. Rawalpindi fared even 
worse. Even Ramakrishna Dalmia's cement works in the 
Punjab were put out of action. It hurt Jinnah’s soul to find 
that he could not raise his little finger to put an end to the orgy 
of murders, loots, dacoitic.s, plunders and. what indeed wa^; tlw 
most abominable of all, the abduction of women and children. 
One day soon after the partition, a refugee train left for Drihi 
but was stopped on the way near about Lnliore, Almn^.t ever}'- 
body took delight in harassing the Indian ciiirens who were 
described as fcritigis. Women were dragged from tfse ft.u!! 
and removed to the interior. 

When this report reached Karachi, Jinn.ah felt itiune.s*ur.d!'.( 
.«:nd. He had never felt that hi< urune.iMirrd ami (nsetra’-e 
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honourable a man and gentleman to listen to any proposal to 
betray India. 

In the early stages of Pakistan the army was not quite 
dependable for the assertion of the majesty of law and ortlcr. 
There was evidence that the armed forces had lent a helping 
hand to mad crotvds tvhich indulged in pillage from Multan to 
Karachi. Jinnah was in fix. Almost for the first time it dawnd 
upon him that he had been guilty of an egregious blunder in 
breaking away altogether with India and refusing to have a 
common governor-general. If Mountbatten had been requestet 
to assume the governor-generalship of Pakistan also, the chancts 
were that he would have been obliged to summon the aul ot 
Indian troops to restore law and order. But it was too late. 

What could not be cured must be endured. 

To add to this crop of difficulties and problems, Altaf Huswin 
who looked upon himselE as the mouthpiece of the fore.g 
department o£ the Government o£ Pakistan ™ " 

by two fantasde moves. He had the ellrontcry to on .act 
A£gan Ambassador to the Court of Pakistan and mat c propm, 
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echoed the stupid hopes of die editor of the Dawn. Notwith- 
standing the support which Khaliquzzaman extended to the 
new move it met with scanty response even in the Pakistan 
press which instinctively distrusted this fantastic adventurer. 
My paper at least — the Daily Gazette — did not hesitate 
to ridicule the proposal and ask how, without several 
corridors, it was proposed to unite all the Muslim countries 
on the Pacific. 

Jinnali was annoyed by this move. He knew that Islamistan 
was not a practical proposition even if it was desirable. He 
realised that the Arab League would never so much as shake 
hands with Pakistan whose inhabitants it looked upon as second 
class Muslims if they were Muslims at all. Moreover, the 
religious fanaticism fanned by Jinnah hardly found favour with 
the Arab countries where people instinedvely distrusted Jinnah 
and his Pakistan because they felt that behind the creation of 
Pakistan there must have been some ulterior motive, not at all 
friendly to the Arab countries on Britain’s part. Even assuming 
that such a proposal found favour and it actually materialised, 
Pakistan would be treated as a junior partner below age and 
relegated to the distant corner. For all these reasons, he became 
terribly angry when he discovered that Pakistanis were cutting 
the ground under his feet. But the mischief had been done. 

Poor Jinnah was disillusioned. He had neither the strength 
nor the mental calibre to snub these mischief-makers. One by 
one, all his dreams were being shattered and reduced to dust. 
What could he do to stem the tide of indiscipline? He was 
powerless. He was also ill. The new developments aggravated 
the cancer of the tongue from which he had been ailing. 

For all practical pmposes, thereafter, he was merely the 
titular head of Pakistan. He was not even inclined to meet 
ambassadors. One day he told me that he had not the courage 
to face Shri Sri Prakasa, our High Commissioner in Paldstan in 
those days. Jinnah was a man to be pitied. A virtual prisoner 
in the Governor-General’s House, he had little left to him but 
to mope alone and listen to his own voice of anger verging on 
madness. Had he a spark of moral courage he would have 

\ 
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was far less ambitious than Altaf Hussain’s or, for that m.nttcr 
Chowdhury KhaUquzzaman’s. In 1946, Jinnah had visited 
England. On his return he stayed for a day or tivo at Cairo. 
He had hoped that the Cairo press would give him tlie same 
spontaneous reception as it had meted out to Jawaharlal Nehru 
a few months earlier. In this hope, however, the Quaid-c-Azam 
was doomed to disappointment. For, not a soul in Eg)^pt ivould 
take notice of the sojourn of the Sultan of Pakistan in their 
midst. So Jinnah employed a few journalists of die lower tvpe 
to boost him. Three of them were prominent members of the 
newspaper delegadon of 1947. Even Jinnah could he 
grateful when it suited his purpose. In the present instance it 
did suit him admirably because these unknown adventurers had 
honoured Jinnah with a press conference at the latter’s cost. 
The press conference, however, was a thorough failure, 7'Ijc 
more leading newspaper representatives plied him with question'; 
which Jinnah was unable to answer. He was cornered at every 
stage. The Dawn which in those days used to he publisher! 
from Delhi gave a graphic account of the magnificent reception 
supposed to have been accorded to Jinnah by the fourth estate 
in the capital of Egypt. But the Hindustan Times correspon* 
dent had already let the cat out of the bag by cabling a full 
report of the proceedings of the press conference in ivhich Jinnah 
fared very badly indeed. When he appointed himself a' 
Pakistan's Governor-General, Jinnah was the recipient of cott- 
gratulations from the obliging Egyptian trio ivlio offerer! xn 
come to Pakistan on a “good-will mission . Jinnah rcsponrlfrl. 


That is the story of the delegation. 

But Altaf and Khaliquzzaman had other plans, llicy u anted 
to utilise this delegation for the purpose of hlackw.nshing huha'^ 
reputation. But that was only a pan of their plan and .a very 
minor part at that. They entertained the vidtor'v at a Innfo 
party. There, Altaf Hussain revealed the major jdan v.mca 
he and his friend had in view. It was notliing sluTt nf a demand 
for the creation of a new continent to l>c composer! m all tn- 
Islamic States from Europe, Africa anrl Aria, chrirxmnv: 
new continent “Islamistan”. The nutahly rr*tKmr.-. a--: 
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Pakistan’s invasion of Kashmir had a psychological back- 
ground. The alleged concern for the Muslims of Kashmir was 
bunkum and the rulers of Pakistan knew that they were indulg- 
ing in bluff and bluster. It was meant to be a kind of retaliation 
for what occurred in Junagadh. The Nawab of Junagadh had 
acceded to Pakistan without rhyme or reason. There was no 
contiguity between his State and Pakistan. His subjects were 
Hindus whose wish he did not think it necessary to consult. 
The people rose in revolt spontaneously and without any 
prompting. The result has been recorded by histoiy. 
Pakistan lost Junagadh which simply would not recognise the 
existence of the new Dominion. This event wounded Jinnah’s 
insatiable vanity. Mir Laikali who had been planning to tag 
the Hyderabad State on to Pakistan found in the Junagadh 
developments a warning which, however, he would not heed to. 
He came to Pakistan and persuaded Jinnah and Liaquatali to 
confer with him at Lahore because to his mind Karachi which 
still boasted of a majority of Hindus was an unsuitable venue 
for the important talks he had in mind. At Lahore it was de- 
cided to send a contingent of Pakistan troops dressed as frontier 
raiders. 

It was meant to be a counter-blast to the Junagadh drama. It 
is difficult to say whether Jinnah really believed that he would 
succeed in getting himself crowned as the Sultan of Kashmir, 
although he had not opposed the idea of getting his sartorial 
outfit done by Seville Row for the occasion of his triumphal 
entry into Srinagar. But there is reason to believe that Laikali 
at least had no illusions. It was not that he did not want to bag 
Kashmir for Pakistan. He most certainly desired it for two 
reasons. One was his yearning for reprisals to avenge the humi- 
liation suffered by Pakistan in Junagadh. The other was his 
belief that Kashmir, if taken over by Pakistan, would and might 
provide the ground for Hyderabad’s o%vn accession. 
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But the cleverest was the tbird factor. They l}aukcd on 
Gandhiji’s opposition to anything like a war, J’aki'iian’fi 
csj)ionagc Iiad already told its foreign office that, according to 
its information, Gandhiji had favoured or was; likely to favoni- 
the accession of Kashmir to Pakistan and of Hyderabad to India, 
Whether Hyderabad should or would do what the Mahatma 
desired was another matter which might be considered at a later 
stage wlicn the occasion arose. At the niomcnt, if Gandhiji 
favoured Kashmir’s accession to Paki'^tnn, was it likely that 
Pandit Neliru would muster sufficiem courage to defy Gandhiji 
himself and send an army to fight the “raiders"? 

Tltc three leaders believed that they already bad rro-'ed tlje 
three hurdles visualiscti by them. Tlicre wa'- a fourth of conne 
but they attached no serious importance to it. Ikindit Nehru h-ad 
accepted Kashmir’s accession to India, albeit subject to ratifie/o 
tion by a popular plebiscite on the ba'ds of adult franchise in 
that Indian State. He had already promised milit/jry aid to 
Kashmir in the event of any armed aggre-sion, 'Phi^, hov.-ever, 
did not seriously disturb the Jinnah-IJarptat-T^ikali calcula- 
tions. I was told manv months after the "raider'-" had been 
beaten back bv India that the Himalavan mhcslojhuorr. on tJoe 
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If he had no illusions, how is one to' account for the lead which 
Laikali gave for the unholy causes of tlic invasion of Kashmir- 
Jinnah, Liaquatali and Laikali must have calculated the cost 
of a military invasion. They must have realised that they had 
not enough funds and that even the Hyderabad donations and 
loans would or could hardly help continue a struggle for any 
length of time. According to a front rank Pakistani leader 
tvhose name, for his own sake, I ought not divulge, the three 
leaders who met in Lahore to decide on tlic invasion of Kashmir 
relied more on certain psychological factors in India than on 
their own military might. 

These psychological factors were mainly threefold. Tiic 
first was the hope and belief that India would not risk her newly 
acquired international reputation by sending an army to fight 
the “raiders” because the task of hitting back the “raiders" 
would be the charge on the Kashmir Government rather than 
the Government of India. Before any reaction in Delhi w-a? 
discernible, Pakistan could and should occupy all Kashmir, 
every care being taken that Pakistan’s identity in the early stages 
was not revealed or even suspected. So long as there was no 
open war between Pakistan and India, even Mr. Attlee could 
not prevent the British officers in the Pakistan Dominion from 
giving “advice” to the armed “raidcr.s” supposed to hail from 
the Frontier. 

The second consideration was the quiet assumption that I/»rd 
Mountbatten and Sir Claude Auchinlcck would passively help 
the Pakistan cause by putting obstruction in the way of Ituii-i 
sending out her armed troops to meet the Pak aggrcssioit iu 
Kashmir. Mr. Laikali at least thought that it was in Britain? 
interest to .<=00 that Kashmir fell into Pakistan's hand*'. P-aki-tmu^- 
coukl also convince America that, if Kashmir fell to liulia, tlw 


chances were that Moscow w'ould find the means to penetrate into 
tlic Indian sub continent, Jndccti, Laikali *:ugge':tcd' -th.at wa- th* 
belief widely prev.alent in Pakistan at thru timr—th.'U .vinerira 
would fall for if. if Pakistan prori!i».ccl in adr.anre fhat leruin 
strategic area'; would he ceded to Wariiingruri to develop tx-i e«v,r’. 
air b.ascs iti Kariunir .agaimt po'"-il)!c Rn"a.in manorre. rr- 
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sary to rely on the rumours prevalent in Pakistan at the time. 
Korbel says: “I was invited to Nehru’s home several times. 
Once, at a private dinner, I tried to convince him that India, 
under his inspiring leadership, should offer the whole world an 
example of peaceful settlement of international disputes by 
making reasonable concessions to Pakistan. He reacted by 
jumping on the chair and starting to preach vehemently.” 
Then he goes on to report the Indian Prime Minister in what 
he calls the latter’s own words which, according to Korbel, 
were: “You don’t seem to understand our position and our 
right. We are a secular State which is not based on religion 
and grants everyone freedom of conscience. Pakistan is a 
medieval State with an impossible, theocratic conception. It 
should never have been created, and it would never have 
happened had the British not stood behind this foolish idea 
of Jinnah.” 

It was a pity that Jinnah was not alive to hear this report 
from Korbel’s mouth and to rate Laikali for misleading him. 
But Liaquatali must have been impressed by the report, for the 
Pak Premier went on cultivating Korbel in the hope that the 
chairman of the U. N. Commission would make a present of 
Kashmir on a silver salver to Pakistan. How Liaquatali culti- 
vated Korbel had better be told in the latter’s own words 
which revealed the Pakistan Prime Minister’s readiness to defy 
even the Prophet of Islam if by such defiance he could gain the 
friendship and co-operation of the U. N. Commission through 
its chairman. But let Korbel speak : “I remember once when the 
members of the Commission were invited to his (Liaquatali’s) 
seaside home on the outskirts of Karachi. On all other such 
occasions, only soft drinks had been served but this time before 
lunch we were offered fine Scotch whisky. To my surprise, 
Liaquatali Khan joined us in a high ball. He took me to a 
corner of the room and said : “You know, Mr. Korbel, our reli- 
gion forbids us to drink alcohol; I know I am sinning. But I 
have worked all my life for the good of my people. I hope 
when the day of judgment comes God wiU weigh my good 
deeds against my sin of having drunk here and there and that 
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own Master was against it? Had he not also forgotten his 
solemn promise that he would have no truck with Jinnah and 
the League? What then could be more certain than that 
Panditji would weaken at the last moment and surrender if only 
the Mountbattens tried to persuade him that it was no use 
fighting with Pakistan over this simple issue? 

Gullible Jinnah who in his earlier days had convinced inanv 
a judge and jury found it difficult to resist Laikali s arguments 
which were calculated to flatter his own vanity. On his return 
to Karachi, Jinnah discovered that fate had cheated him of his 
high hopes on all fronts. Mr. Attlee had prohibited British 
officers from engaging themselves in the Kashmir fight. The 
Mountbattens were pretty enough to disoblige the great Quaid-c- 
Azam. For, the Governor-General of India fully backed his 
Prime Minister. Nehru himself, to nil intents and purposes, 
appeared determined for once to teach Pakistan a lesson regard- 
less of cost because the Indian Prime Minister sincerely thought 
and said that Pak bullying must be put an end to. 

Although even today there seems to be a body of oj)inion in 
Pakistan which believes that Nehru might yet relent and surren- 
der, there is reason to believe that informed sections amongst 
the leading men do not bank much on this score. Znffrull.ah 
Khan at least must have been disillusioned long ago. For. 
according to my information, the Pakistan Foreign Minister 
told in time by a high U. N. authority that it would not do for 
Pakistan to bank on the chances of Nehru rclcntirtg on the h;!''!'' 
of Pakistan’s hopc.s, Josef Korbcl, formerly C/echo<lovakl.'> ' 
ambassador to Yugoslavia, was tltc j)orson who had ctinveycd 
this warning. Now, Korbcl. who became chairman af the U. X. 
Commission for Kashmir was a friend of P.akist.nn and dr .ired 


that Kashmir must be pre.‘:ente<l to P.aki'Uan. law or tio lav, 
justice or injustice. At one time I U‘-e<l to doubt the ^.rrarity 
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the balance will be in my favour. So let us drink to the future 
of Kashmir.” 

A fine example indeed of the “Islamic State” built on casks 
of whisky! But for that matter, save for a ver}" few excep- 
tions whom one can count on one's fingers, most of the leading 
men of Pakistan, albeit their professed allegiance to the Holy 
Prophet of Islam (may God’s Eternal Peace be upon him I), arc 
devotees of Bacchus. 

Korbel’s revelations made Pakistan a trifle anxious. So, the 
Pakistan Terrorist Society which had always been working its 
close alliance with the foreign office of Pakistan, decided thet) 
and there either to murder Sheik Abdullah or abduct him some- 
how'. The Pakistan Royal Air Force trained a few desperados 
w'hosc job it w'as to reach Srinagar or Jammu as refugees and 
seek service in Kashmir as the Kashmir Prime Ministers 
personal pilots. These adventurers had been fully initiated 
into their nefarious w'ork. If it was not possible to fly Abdull.ah 
to Karachi, they should kill him outright and fly back and tlui« 
glorify Islam of Pakistan’s un-Islamic conception. 

The most tragic part of the whole show was that there was 
not a soul in all Pakistan to rai.se its voice against this unholy 
horror. Naturally enough, the Harijan member of the Pnkist.an 
central cabinet w’as a suspect in the eyes of both the Pakistan 
Terrorist Society and its patron — the Pakistan foreign ofliic, 
Jogendra Mandai, when he heard of this development, exprc'^'Td 
his horror to a mutual friend. Tlie result was that he wa- 
looked upon as an Indian spy stationed in Pakistan and w.a. 
rigorously excluded and treated as a /farirt/t. My belief i< thaf- 
if he had not e.^^caped from Kanicbi. Jogendra .Mnnd.'d who bad 
walked into Jinnah’s parlour with other notiott'' would hai-e 
been murdered iti cold blood. 



